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SLATURE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA; 


lic Improvements of the Commonwealth. 


the Hopourable, the Senate and House of Representa- 
= tives of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met. 


The Memorial and Petition of the subscribers, 
citizens of this Commonwealth, respectfully re- 


resenteth, 
. That our attention has recently been called, 
afflictive calamities and losses of individuals 


b 
‘of the Commonwealth on her public works, to 


a consideration of their causes, and the remedy. 
And after mature consideration we feel our- 
selves shat up and we think every sound mind- 
ed man and true philosopher, must feel himself 
shut up, to belicve that the Maker of the world 
is also the Governor of the world—* who cov- 
ereth ‘the heaven with clouds, who prepareth 
rain for the earth, who maketh grass to grow 
upon the mountains. He giveth snow like wool ; 

@ scattereth the hoar frost like ashes. He 
‘easteth forth his ice like morsels: who can 
stand before his cold? He sendeth out his 
word, and melteth them: He causeth his wind 
to blow, and the waters flow.” All the elements 


of nature are under the control of the Author of 


nature. ‘The thunder itself is but the lifting up 
of his voice: the lightning is but the twinkling 
of his eye. We have often seen his light; we 
have heard his voice; and the flowing of his 
waters have 

They have ie desolation in their train; and 
the hopes of the people and of the Common- 
wealth have been carried down the maddened 
torrent, uatil long deferred, they have made the 
heart sick. Year after year, our public works 
have been the sport of the elements ; to such a 
degree, that the hope of their ultimate success 
and profit, is still deferred ; and we may, at this 
moment, without exposing ourselves to the 
charge of excessive despondency, place them 
in the category of the doubtfuls. — : 
In this view of affairs we have been con- 
strained to ask; is there not a cause? Are 
these frowns of Providence without a reason ? 
Or’is there not found, in the oficial, wholesale 
‘Sabbath profanation, along our public works, 
by the Agents of the State, a sufficient moral 
cause of our physical calamities? Surely no 
‘sane mind will deny, that the material world is 
created, and governed in subserviency to the 
intellectual and moral world, and therefore, that 
in times of peculiar physical calamities, men 


- @ughf to inquire for moral causes. We there- 


fore think it worthy of most serious considera- 
tion, ‘whether there has not been, in our legis- 
fation, some infraction of the divine law and 
some violation of human rights, which renders 


it necessary, that such calamities be visited 
tipon 


us. Hence we crave your attention to 
the following considerations. 

The Constitution of this State, in Art. IX. 
Sec. VIL DECLARES “ That no person who ac- 
‘knowledges the being of a God and a future 
state of rewards and punishments, shall, on ac- 
count of his religious sentiments; be disquali- 
fied to hold any office or place of trust or profit 
under this Commonwealth.” 

But now the posts of Lock-keeper and Collec- 
tor on the State Canal ; of Collector and Agent 
on the rail-roads, of driver of the horses and 
jabourer at the inclined planes; all these are 
‘t offices, or places of trust or profit under this 
commonwealth ;” and therefore by the very let- 
ter of the constitution, as well as by its spirit, 
these “places of trust or profit” ought to be 
equally open and free to all citizens who “ be- 
lieve in the being of a God and a future state of 
rewards and punishments.” But how is it un- 
der the existing regulations? Why! most un- 
deniably, whenever and wherever, in those 
‘places of trust or profit,” service is required 
to be performed on the first day of the week, 
commonly called Sunday, all men who consci- 
enciously believe, that the said day ought.to be 
spent in intellectual, moral, and religious im- 
provement, are excluded. Here is a virtual, 
and real rest act. All conscientious believers 
in the Christian Sabbath are “ disqualified to 
hold any office or place of trust” on the canals 
and rail-roads of the state. They area proscrib- 
ed class: as completely excluded from these de- 
partments of the public service, as were the dis- 
senters in England by the test act, against which 
they fought, and over which they triumphed. 
Well! but no one forces those Sabbath keeping 
Christians to become Lock-keepers, Collectors, 
&c. No, truly! you don’t force them to hold 
office; neither did the proud aristocracy of 
England force the dissenters to hold office in 


the government, the army, or the navy. No,’ 
indeed; that was not the sop hed the test act.. 

eep them out of: 
office, unless they would give up their peculiar 
So, precisely, here: Sabbath keeping: 
citizens are not forced into office? but they are: 
disqualified and kept out, by the regulations of 
the Canal Commissioners, as the constitution - 


Its design and effect, was to. 


religion. 


DECLARES THRY SHALL NOT BE. They have 
their choice, as the English dissenters had, 
either to abandon their religion and make ship- 
wreck of their consciences, or to turn away and- 
Jet the loaves and fishes of public employment 
fall into the hands of men who agree to the 
State Religion, and can, without scruple, pro- 
fane the day, of which God says, ‘“‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
‘Nor let it be said this disqualified class are 
austere and notional: and, having adopted sin- 
lar views, ought not to be accommodated. 
or on the contrary, we beg leave to say, the 
Law as well as the Constitution is with them. 


“The Act of Assembly of 22d April, 1794, and 
‘which is now the law of the land, says, “ Sect. 


I. If any person shall do or perform an 


‘worldly employment whatever on the Lord’s 


day, commonly called Sunday, works of neces- 


‘sity and charity only excepted, or shall use or 
practise any unlawful game, hunting, shooting, 


sport or diversion whatsoever, on the same day 
and be convicted thereof, every such person, 
so offending, shall for every such offence, forfeit 

our dollars, to be levied b dis- 
ing in 


the Collectors _ office, d&c.—are not these 


“worldly employments?” It is therefore in 


obedience to the statute, that Sabbath-keeping 
citizens refuse to open locks, or receive tolls, 
or serve as Agents on rail-roads, on the Lord’s 


day ; and it is because they so obey your statute. 
and keep their conscience, that they aré by the 


pegulations of the public works a DISQUALIFIED 
they canact hold any of those places of 


ssed by and made us afraid. | 


trust or profit, without renouncing their religion 
and violating your statute. . 

Here’ then, fellow citizens of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives, is the~ great 
evil of which we complain. We come to ask 
for no legislation, granting peculiar privileges. 
We come with our finger upon the Constitution 
and upon the Law which have hitherto protec- 
ted us : and our heart upon those eternal princi- 
ples of liberty and equality, fur which our fa- 
thers fought and bled, but which are trampled 
under fvot along our canals and railroads. We 
come to ask, and we do pray and beseech your 
Honourable Bodies respectively, to restore the 
Sabbath-keeping class to their unalienable 
rights, by extending over them once more the 
impenetrable shield of the Constitution. We 
ask you todo away that unhallowed monopoly, 
which secures all the offices along uur rail roads 
and canals, to the anti-sabbath class of citizens. 

If it be right and constitutional to thrust out 
the friends of the Sabbath frem public employ- 
ment on the public works, by requiring what 
the act of 1794 calls “ worldly employment,” 
on that day your memorialists cannot see where 
this principle is to be arrested. The same 
powers which require officers on the public 
works to serve on Sunday, may REQUIRE the 
Governor, the Legislators, the Judges, and Pro- 
thonotaries, County Commissioners and every 
other officer of the Government to work on 
Sunday ; and thus Sabbath-keeping Christians 
are driven from every “ office or place of trust 
or profit,” instead of being eligible to them all, as 
the Constitution guarantees in the declaration 
of rights. And if this portion of your fellow 
citizens are thus disqualified; or, as we may 
say, DISFRANCHISED—for eligibility to office is a 
contingent right, as essential to freedom as the 
right of franchise itsel/—if Sabbath-keeping 
citizens are thus disqualified and virtually dis- 
franchised, what of freedom, we pray you, is 
left worth contending for? 


Again, if the Legislature, either directly by . 


their own act, or indirectly by the act of the 
Canal Commissioners, may, can, and do make 
Sabbath profanation an indispensable qualifica- 
tion for office on the public works; by what 
logic can it be shown that they may not and 
cannot make profane swearing an indispensable 
qualification? Profane swearing is prohibited 
by the statute, as well as ‘worldly employ- 
ment’ on the Lord’s day, it stands in precisely 
the same predicament as Sabbath-breaking. 
Why then may not profanity be a sine qua non 
fora public office? Are there not multitudes of 
talented and otherwise well qualified men, who 
have or would soon acquire this qualification 
too? And thus the Commonwealth may thrust 
out a still greater number of her most virtuous 
citizens from the public service. 

And then, if Sabbath-keeping citizens com- 
plain of their disqualification and disfranchise- 
ment, may they not be told, as they are now 
told ‘ we don’t force you into office ; if you are 
so hide bound, stay at home and keep your con- 
science.clean.’ Spirit of 76! wilt thou not re- 
turn and vindicate the rights of conscience 
and of man ! 

But we beg leave to present another aspect 
of the subject. If the physical rest and the 
intellectual and moral culture of the Sabbath, be 
as experience teaches and the undivided senti- 
ment of all moralists declares, highly beneficial, 
if not absolutely necessary to man’s social well 
being ; then we would desire to know, by what 
principle of justice or equity a Christian Com- 
monwealth debars a very large portion of her 
own citizens from these privileges, by requir- 
ing of them official duties on the Lord’s day? 
If the servants of a Georgia planter, are permit- 
ted to rest une day in seven and are furnished 
with some means of intellectual and moral im- 
provement, why should not the servants of 
Pennsylvania be permitted “to worship Al- 
mighty God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences,” as your constitution de- 
clares? Why should free white Pennsylvanians 
be compelled to work seven days in the week, 
when six days only are exacted off the south- 
ern slaves. 

But will it be said they are not compelled to 
hold the office of Collector or Lock keeper? 
What! not compelled? when they are informed 
they must either work on Sunday or be dis- 
missed! Is this no compulsion!! You say to 
the conscientious, Sabbath-keeping citizen, sir, 
you must either walk out of this office or work 
on Sunday! If this be not compulsion and 
tyranny and oppression, then the serfs of Rus- 
sia are freemen. 

It is perhaps supposed that the Common- 
wealth profits by Sabbath-breaking. No doubt 
this idea is entertained by many. We think it 
as contrary to sound philosophy, as it is to 
Christianity. Very abundant experiments prove 
that cessation of labour one day in seven is the 
best way to secure from man and animal the 
greatest amount of labour. “ I have been,” says 
Sir Matthew Hale, one of the brightest stars in 
the bright constellation of English jurists, “ I 
have been for nearly fifty years a man as much 
conversant in business, and that of moment 
and importance, as most men, and I will assure 
you [ was never under any inclination to 
fanaticism, enthusiasm, or superstition. In 
all this time I have most industriously ob- 
served in myself and my concerns, these three 
things: 1. Whenever 1 have undertaken any 
secular business on the Lord’s day (which was 
not absolutely and indispensably necessary ) that 
business never prospered well with me. 2. 
That always, the more closely I applied my- 
self to the duties of the Lord’s day, the more 
happy and successful were my business and 
employments of the week following. 3. Though 
my hands and mind have been as full of secular 
business, both before and after I was a judge, 
as it may be any man’s in England, yet I never 
‘wanted time in my six days to ripen and fit my- 
self for the busitiess and employments I had to 
do, though I borrowed not one minute from the 
Lord’s day to prepare for it, by study or other- 
wise. But on the other hand, if I had at any 


| time borrowed from this day any time for my 


secular employments, I found that it did further 
me less than if [ had let it alone; and therefore, 
when some years experience, upon a most at- 
tentive and vigilant observation, had given me 
this instruction, I grew peremptorily resolved 
never to make a breach of this kind upon the 
Lord’s day, which | have now strictly observed 
for above thirty years. ‘This relation is most 
certainly and experimentally true.” 

Such is the recorded testimony and experi- 
ence of one of the first jurists in the world, and 
it accords to the expericnce of thousands before 
and since his day. No man or nation may ex- 
pect to prosper’permanently by fighting against 
heaven. ‘ What evil thing is this that ye do, 
and profane the Sabbath day? Did not our 
fathers thus, and did not our God bring all this 
evil upon us, and upon thiscity? Yet ye bring 
more wrath upon yourselves by profaning the 
Sabbath.” The dictates of holy writ and the 


dictates of sound philosophy—by which we 


mean systematised experience, teaches the same 
Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy. : 

There is yet another phase of the entire sub- 
ject—yet another aspect in which we are very 
desirous, you should take a deliberate and calm 
view of it. Itisnew in Pennsylvania. Here- 
tofore Sabbath breaking has been the sin of indi- 
viduals ; and on their heads the sin has lain, ex- 


cept so far as the executive officers have assum- 


ed it to themselves, by neglecting to execute the 
wholesome statutes which the Legislature has 
provided. But now it is a State affair—a Com- 
monwealth transaction. Formerly Sabbath-keep- 
ing citizens could stand aloof and keep their 
consciences clean. ‘They were not accountable 
for other men’s sins, if they used reasonable 
means to prevent them. But now the case-is 
different. Legislation has made them partners 
in a stupendous system of Sabbath breaking. 
They, as partand portion of this Commonwealth, 
are joint owners- with the other citizens, of all 
the rail roads and canals. They Feet what all 
mea know to be true, that what conscience for- 
bids them to do with their own hands, it would 
be equally sinful for them to do by the hands of 
others. When they entered into this partner- 
ship—when they voted for and approved the 
eternal improvement system, they did it in good 
faith and heartily, because they supposed that 
the Commonwealth, who is the ACTING PART- 
NER in this joint stock enterprize, would act ac- 
cording to the letter and the spirit of her own 
statute which forbids Sabbath breaking. They 
had a right to this supposition ; for there stood 
the law and there it still stands. But now, the 
ACTING PARTNER in this stupendous business 
firm, when he has possession of their capital 
chooses to go beyond the written conditions of 
the firm, by applying and using its capital, in a 
way not provided for in the contract—yea, In a 
way forbidden by its express terms. Is this 
fair? Is it honourable? Is it honest? Is it con- 
sistent with the eternal principles of right ? 

But further, the capital actually contributed is 
not sufficient to meet the ends designed. The 
Sabbath-keeping citizens, with others, are re- 
quired to pay up another instalment of the stock 
necessary. The levy is made and the tax 
gatherer, that is the state, the acting partner, 
calls upon the Sabbath keeping-citizen, the silent 
partner, to pay up his quota. 

.Ought he to doit? [Is he bound in honour, 
conscience or law to do it? Is it reasonable 
for the State to expect a large and influential 
class of her citizens, to pay for the support of 
that which is contrary to their “ religious sen- 
timents ;” contrary to the act 1794, passed by 
the wisdom of their fathers? We submit it to 
the candid judgments of our representatives in 
the Legislature, whether such a tax—we mean 
a tax for such a purpose, is not a violation of 
the rights of conscience. The Constitution af- 
firms, “that no human authority can, tn any 
case whatever, control or interfere with the 
rights of conscience.” Now is not the Sab- 
bath-keeping citizen’s rights of conscience inter- 
fered with, when he is compelled to pay a tax 
to support Sabbath-breaking? Willi the enlight- 
ened government of Pennsylvania allow itself in 
any legislation, which may raise such questions ; 
and must create great uneasiness and dissatis- 
faction? We trust not. We hope you will 
give a candid consideration to these our rea- 
sonings, relative to our grievances, and take 
such action, in the premises as will relieve all 
scrupulous consciences in regard to the tax, 
and restore all the citizens to perfect equality of 
right. 

“The prayer of our petition, is that your Hon- 
ourable Bodies will so alter and amend the laws 
and regulations relative to the public property 
and works, that they shall not be used, either 
by the State Agents or by any others in “ doing 
and performing any worldly employment what- 
soever, on the Lord’s day, commonly called 
Sunday.” 

And your memorialists, as in duty bound will 
ever pray. 


REMARKS ON BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
BY THE REV. JOHN FAIRBAIRN. 

Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is one of the 
most useful books that ever appeared. It rose 
at once into popularity. It immediately became 
a household book. Every one reads it with de- 
light. Young and old are fascinated by it. They 
regret when they come to the end. Few are 
satisfied with one perusal; and the young are 
constantly pouring over its pages. ‘To them it 
is * ever charming,” and “ever new.” It is 
one of those books which resemble mines of 
treasure never fully exhausted. ‘The most ex- 
perienced will learn something from it. He 
who has read it fifty times will find, at the next 
perusal, some bold stroke of character, or some 
profound truth, which had formerly escaped 
him, or was but inadequately comprehended. 

Who can estimate the amount of good which 
that book has been instrumental in effecting? 
The author, in certain quaint rhymes which he 
has prefixed (which give a curious history of the 
origin and progress of the work, and furnish 
some hints touching his own character, for all 
that. he wrote is characteristic,) records a de- 
bate which took place between himself and cer- 
tain good friends, to whom he submitted his 
work, wishing them to read it carefully, and 
give him their opinion as to the propriety of its 
being published. All these worthies, no doubt, 
were excellent, well-meaning men; but alas! 
for their perception of the excellencies of the 
work. Some of them were blind to the sur- 
passing merits of one of the most perfect works 
of genius, of their own or any other age. These 
sage advisers pevely dissuaded Bunyan from 
sending his “ Pilgrim” inta the world. It was 
well for the world that he, with all modesty, 
took another view of the subject, and came to 
the conclusion, that that which had furnished 
himself with delight and instruction, and chang- 
ed the gloom and irksome hours of a prison 
into a sort of paradise, might chance also to 
prove no less useful and entertaining to other 
honest and Christian men. : 

Putting aside for a little the religious charac- 
ter of the book, let us consider its literary me- 
rits. It is a subject of wonder amongst men, 
when they Jight upon a work displaying true 
genius, aud opening up profound views of hu- 
man nature, and which, at the same time, is the 
production of a comparatively uneducated man. 
True genius, because a rare, is a wonderful 
gift. He who is endowed with this faculty is 
not, in all things, to be tried by the laws which 
apply to other men. He thinks differently, more 
comprehensively, with greater rapidity. He ap- 
prehends by a kind of intuition that which oth- 
ers arrive atonly by a course of study and la- 
borious application. The measure of know- 
ledge to which they have attained by diligent 
perseverance, he has picked up no one knows 
how ; and to him it is no more than a series of 
common places. Nothing satisfied with it, he 
occupies it only as a position from which to 
start in the pursuit of truths far more remote, 
and to ordinary men unattainable by the efforts 
of their own unaided powers. As his mind is 
more capacious than that of other men, his 
powers more active, and as he is constantly ex- 
ercising them, it is not, after all, matter of such 
exceeding wonder that he should excel others 
in their own walk, though he has not learned 
precisely their method of “ fence,” nor come to 
his conclusions by the same route. 

Learning is not the only avenue to thought. 
Men of great parts, but without education, can 
make a shift to think and to act without it. 
They will force themselves forward. Though 
this is true, yet education is an inestimable 
blessing, and that to men of ordinary and of ex- 
traordinary minds. ‘To the one class, it is es- 
sential to the gaining of respectability in their 
professions ; to the other, it is an abridgment of 
labour—it brings them, by a short road, to a 
point which otherwise it would have required 


much time and toil to arrive at, so many and 
hard to be overcome are the obstacles in the 


way. 
But to return to Bunyan. It only raises our 
estimation of his powers when we consider, that 
he, a poor, and comparatively ynlearned man, 
has excelled all other writers in the same walk 
of composition, especially when it is taken into 
account that many of them were men of admi- 


‘table genius, and extensive erudition. The me- 


thod of representing all thought, and all action 
under the veil of allegory, is very ancient in 
England. It may be said to have sprung up 
with our literature itself. It was the peculiar 


and distinguishing form which, in the hands of 


ed, and curiously-woven veil. 


rles. 


most writers, literature assumed. Almost innu- 
merable are the poems and moral works which 
were issued into the world in this many-colour- 
It is now almost 
exploded. It is considereda cumbrous weapon 
to wield—a round-about way for an author to 
come to his point—a cloak apt to conceal the 
outline, and impede the action. It is likely we 
have come to a right judgment; but the fash- 
ions of the mind, like those of the person, 
change. Formerly it was the vogue, the ap- 
proved mode, to send every thought out into 
the world in the dress of a masker, and every 
series of thoughts in the same fantastic drape- 

Allegory pervaded every thing, from the 
sonnet to the Epic poem. 

To a good allegory two conditions are ne- 
cessary. The characters who carry forward 
the plot, and by whom the action is evolved, 
must be distinct, and well marked. They must 
also be interesting. But this last mentioned 
quality is a result of the frst. Whatever is 
within the range of probability, and, at the 
same time, is distinctly readered, will, as a 
matter of course, be interesting. This condi- 
tion belongs not exclusively to the allegory ; it 
belongs in common to all good composition—it 
is the accompaniement of precise and definite 
thinking. But, possessing this quality, the alle- 
gory is not perfect ; before it can be so, another 
element is required. The characters introduced 
have not only to be set in motion, and to per- 
form their respective parts; they are only rep- 
resentatives, imaginary representatives, and per- 
sonifications of certain abstract truths, and 
mental processes which the author wishes to 
expound, and enforce. He chooses this mode 
of conveyance (viz. by personification) in order 
to bespeak the interest and attention of his read- 
ers; and, by the assistance of the imagination, 
to charm and win the understanding. Here, 
then, is the other element—the characters intro- 
duced must have a constant reference to those 
abstractions which they are designed to embo- 
dy. They have, therefore, two things to do— 
to perform their own part, and to keep distinct- 
ly before the view of the reader the truths 
which they typify. The whole composition 
must be so well conceived, so skilfully execu- 
ted, so simple, unencumbered, and transparent, 
that the main design of the author shall stand 
prominently out, and what he wishes to teach, 
find its way easily to the understanding. 


Many writers, as we have said, have attempt- 
ed the allegory—Chatucer (for some of his 
works are cast in this mould), Douglas, Sid- 
ney, Fletcher, Spencer, and others ; few, how- 
ever, have realized it inits perfection. It seems 
best adapted to short canpositions, and to well- 
known subjects. In long arguments, and plots 
proceeding through maty stages of action, fai- 
lure seems inevitable. In “The House of 
Fame,” Chaucer has acquitted himself with 
considerable success ; for what difficulties could 
such a master of thought and invention not 
overcome? What could resist. the serious 
forts of so rich and variously gifted a mind? 
And yet, how inferior to many other of his 
works is “The Hwtse of Fame!” In “ The 
Purple Island,” a long, serious, and instructive 
poem, Fletcher has failed in producing what he 
intended. Man in his fallen estate—the Gospel 
scheme of salvation—the progress of the soul 
from the state of nature to the state of grace, 
through the atonement and intercession of 
Christ, are in that poem represented. A main 
element in the design of the work, is to give a 
view of the moral government of God, in gen- 
eral; and, in particular, of the dispensation of 
mercy under which we now live. In the peru- 
sal, we meet with abundance of beautiful de- 
scription—an exuberance of imagination—fine 
thoughts, finely expressed; but the reader be- 
comes restless and weary, so obscurely does 
the main design gleam through the intricate 
turns, and quaint adornments of the poem. 
Even Spencer himself fatigues us. We are 
bewildered and lost among the endless and la- 
byrinthine windings of his epopee of the vir- 
tues. In the nobler passages—and they are 
numerous—we are carried away with his 
knights, and their adventures; but we seldom 
pause to think what virtues the knights, and 
what temptations, struggles, falls, and victo- 
ries, of reason and faith, the adventures are 
meant to represent. 

Another defect, which characterizes most of 
the allegories, is the uncouth intermingling of 
all kinds of fable, and of all religious creeds. 
‘The intention of the authors was pure. In sin- 
cerity they did intend to celebrate the triumphs 
of virtue—to delineate the true faith—to show 
the superiority of Christian doctrine and mo- 
rals; but whilst pursuing your way through 
their pages, and rejoicing in the lovely pictures 
which they give of faith, charity, and Chris- 
tian heroism—behold! the scene is suddenly, 
and without warning, changed—you are thrown 
amidst a dance of satyrs, or have one of the 
muses, from the top of Parnassus, lecturing the 
hero upon some point of Christian theology. 


_ We said, it seems impossible for man to run 
@ perfect allegory through a lengthened series 


‘of actions ; we were wrong—Bunyan has done 


it. In doing it he has given ample proof of the 
pre-eminent superiority of his genius. He has 


achieved that in which so many. and some of 
them renowned names in our literature, have 


failed; therefore is he entitled to our esteem 
(laying aside his other claims) as a man of no- 
blest mental powers. Should any choose to 
talk of Bunyan as an enthusiast, and a fanatic, 
we may turn round and challenge them, out of 
all who have pursued the same walk of com- 
position, (and what numbers have thought it 
worth their while to pursue it!) to produce his 
peer. ‘That he was enthusiastic is admitted ; 
and every great writer is an enthusiast. ‘That 
he was a fanatic has to be proved; or, if this 
must also be conceded, he was a fanatic in the 
same sense as Paul, and Luther, and Calvin, 
and Knox were fanatics. We donot maintain, 
that Bunyan was more deeply skilled in theolo- 
gy than Fletcher, or that he possessed more 
eloquence and poetry than Spencer. We do 
not deny, that out of “ The Purple Island,” pas- 
sages may be selected equal to any that occur 
in “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and finer ones 
out of the great work of Spencer; but that 
Bunyan has excelled them both, (and all the 
allegorists besides,) in producing a complete 
and perfect work, is proved by the fact, that for 
ten individuals who know the works of Fletch- 
er and of Spencer by name, twenty will be 
found who have “The Pilgrim” almost by 
heart. 

Bunyan’s style of writing is not to be de- 
spised. Not only was Bunyan an accurate 
thinker; he was also an elegant writer. John- 
son has moulded our language. Long before 
hig time, indeed, it had been latinized. Who 


can discover its Saxon pedigree among the 
heavings and swellings of Milton’s Roman elo- 
quence? Dryden broke up the massive bulk 
of Milton, while he retained the strength, and 
adhered to the classic idioms. Johnson finished 
the structure, reducing the whole to beauty and 
harmony. Succeeding writers haye been con- 
tent to use the language as it was left to them by 
Johnson. But for all that, the Saxon is a no- 
ble tongue, expressive, picturesque, pliant, and 
well adapted for all the purposes of composi- 
tion, and scarce ia any other work, of general 
and engrossing interest, have we so pure and 
elegant a use of it, as in the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” 
It is less, however, as a literary than as 
orn work, that the “ Pilgrim” is generally 
read. In the latter it is not less remarkable 
than in the former respect. That which other 
theologians have done in the form of essays, 
tracts, treatises, &c., Bunyan has done in the 
form of an epopee, for by that name we will be 
allowed to call a work in which all the scenes, 
incidents, and characters, though strictly ac- 
cordant with the simple truth, and drawn fresh- 
ly and directly from nature, are yet arranged, 
set out,and marshalled for the representation of 
a series of actions. The fortunate choice of 
this form, and its happy execution, have proved 


successful in recommending the doctrines and 
precepts of Christlunity to the young; and in 


gaining for them a favourable audience from 
many in advanced life, who would not so wil- 
lingly have sat down toa work of a didactic 
or argumentative character, Let'us not, how- 
ever, suppose, because the “ Pilgrim” is cast in 
a popular mould, that its matter is mere sur- 
face-gatherings, loosely spread out, and of no 
great value. [n many parts it is quiet and 
deep ; but in all its depths clear and unmysti- 
fied. You read on, paragraph after paragraph, 
page after page. You read with ease. You 
fancy you have, at some former time, you know 
not when, heard all that is said, and that you 
understand all that is unfolded. This is owing 
to the author’s intelligence, his perfect know- 
ledge of his subject, and the perfection of his 
art; for pausing in the midst of all that ap- 
pears so plain, and so easy, you find you have 
been carried into depths of knowledge, and 
through the most tortuous recesses of man’s heart. 

The * Pilgrim’s Progress” is not an argu- 
ment against Atheism, and avowed infidelity. 
For that we must go to Cudworth, Henry, 
More, Butler, Howe, and the other Christian 
metaphysicians. Bunyan’s plan was quite dif- 
ferent. ‘That which he had in view was the 
delineation of a true believer. His object was, 
to give the picture of a true Christian, as com- 
pared to, and contrasted with that of the mere 
professor, of whatever name. He begins with 
the conversion of his hero, and ends with his 
death and translation to glory. It is the inci- 
dents which occur; the characters he falls in 
with ; the outward and inward trials to which 
he is exposed ; the wrestlings with the plagues 
of his own heart; his hopes and fears, his 
journeyings, and fatigues, his consolations, and 
triumphs ; ina word, “the lights and shadows” 
of his eventful history, lying between these two 
points, his conversion and his death, that bring 
out and illustrate his character. The life and 
experience of Christian (for that is the name of 
Bunyan’s hero,) are so conceived as*to repre- 
sent the birth and the growth of grace in the 
soul of man. We are put in possession of all 
that goes on within his mind; his feelings, re- 
flections, and reasonings; his outward weak- 
ness, his inward strength ; his cleaving to God 
in all his difficulties. 

The converted man comes not at once to the 
perfection of his nature. He does not come to 
it in this world. It is reserved for another state. 
And who knows, if the believer (though made 
perfect in holiness immediately upon his release 
from this world,) shall not through eternity go 
on in the discovery of new truths, and pro- 
gressing in spiritual understanding! Surely, 
he shall learn much from his intercourse with 
more exalted intelligences, and from that full 
and unclouded revelation of the divine attri- 
butes and perfections, which is called “ the 
Beatific Vision.” The place of his abode shall 
be crowded with fair and bright manifestations 
of the power and glory of the ever blessed Je- 
hovah, who, in this region of shadows and dim 
forecasting, can even darkly anticipate the 
things to be revealed ? 

The believer arrives not at perfection in this 
life; but he advances towards it. Day by day 
he grows in grace. It is often a hidden, and to 
himself, an unfelt growth. The experience of 
to-day is like that of yesterday, and yet there 
is a difference. ‘The experience of to-morrow 
may be different from both. It may be differ- 
ent in scme one respect, and identical in every 
other. The child is not conscious of his pro- 
gress to manhood. The processes of nature go 
on steadily towards their end. ‘They are inde- 
pendent of us. © We do not see them; neither 
do we feel them. But unconscious though he 
is of the successive steps by which the change 
is effected, the child grows up to youth; and 
from youth to mature manhood. Such is the 
growth of grace in the soul. Up to this point 
the analogy is complete. It can be carried no 
further. In that same rudiment of humanity 
in which the powers of life are wrapped up; 
and which, expanding themselves, carry for- 
ward the child into the perfect development of 
our physical nature ; in it are the germs of de- 
cay also darkly infolded. As soon as the vi- 
gour of manly years is attained, they bud out 
and display their poisonous blossoms. They 
grow upapace. ‘They become rank and pesti- 
lent. ‘They overshadow and choke the plant 
of life, and it dies. Grace is diflerent from 
nature. The spiritual life shall not be extin- 
guished. In the “ Pilgrim” the gradual process 
of spiritual regeneration is beautifully unfolded. 
At the commencement, Christian, like the apos- 


tle’s converts, is one that requireth * milk ;” 
La imatenatad in tha firot nrin. 


ciples of truth. At the end of the book, we find 
him the matured saint, accomplished in all 
knowledge and excellence, and waiting for the 
manifestation of Jesus Christ. 

Our author has been successful in giving the 
picture of a true believer: he has with equal 
accuracy of delineation, and intimate know- 
ledge of human nature, pointed out the false 
foundations, and deceitful refuges on which so 
many build, and to which such multitudes be- 
take themselves. But as we do not intend to 
vive an analysis of the work, we must have 
done. We would only remark, that this book, 
is as true a mirror wherein each may see his 
own character; and as good a standard where- 
by he may try himself, as any uninspired work 
yet penned. Whence, it may be asked, did 
Bunyan derive his amazing knowledge of cha- 
racter and masterly power of delineation? ‘The 
one is to be referred to that noble imagination, 
and surpassing genius with which God endow. 
ed him; and the other to the facts of his own 
Christian experience. The perusal of his life, 
as he gives it in his tract, entitled, “ Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners,” will show 
us, that in many of the tnost interesting parts 
of his * Pilgrim’s. Progress,” he is only record- 
ing his own experience.—Scottish Christian 
Herald. 


If ever the Liberties of this Republic [United 
States] are destroyed, it will be by Roman priests. 
—Gen. Lafayette. 


RETURN OF MISSIONARIES. 


On Thursday 4th inst. the Rev. Mr. Bing- 
ham and wife, with their three children, and 
Mrs. Thurston with six children, arrived at New 
York, from the Sandwich Islands. On the 
the same day Mrs. ‘T'ravelli, wife of Rev. J. S. 
Travelli, arrived from Singapore, with one 
child. They are all missionaries under the 
care of the American Board. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bingham return on account of 
their health and for the purpose of leaving their 
children to be educated away from the conta- 
gion of heathenism. Mr. and Mrs. ‘Thurston 
have for two years had leave to return, but 
have been delaying for a favourable opportunity. 

At the time that the vessel sailed, by which 
these missionaries returned, the Roman Catho- 
lics were making such vigorous exertions to 
gain a foothold among the natives and destroy 
their contidence in our mission, that Mr. Thurs- 
ton did not think it proper for him to leave, and 
his wife has therefore returned with the chil- 
dren, while the devoted missionary remains at 
his post. 

Messrs. Thurston and Bingham are of the 
first company that went to the Sandwich Is- 
lands, twenty-one years ago, and have there 
been labouring faithfully, and as the world 
knows, with gracious evidence of the Divine fa- 
vour, and most glorious success. We may ex- 
pect from Mr. Bingham interesting details re- 
specting the work of grace in those islauuds. 
He did not preach last Sabbath, as it was 
thought desirable that he should rest after 
the fatigues of the voyage, before commencing 
labours here. One of his children has made a 
profession of religion since arriving in this coun- 
try. 

The yearly meeting of the mission at the 
Sandwich Islands had taken place just before 
the departure of Mr. Bingham from Honolulu. 
He brings the annual report, which contains 
the details of the revival and its publication will 
be anxiously anticipated. 

Among other interesting facts we have learned 
that the second edition of 10,000 copies of THE 
ENTIRE SCRIPTURES is just issued by the mission 
press in those Islands. A former edition of 10,000 
copies has been disseminated. ‘Thus at the end 
of twenty years after-the establishment of the 
mission, the whole word of God is translated 
into a language which had never been reduced 
to writing before the arrival of the mission- 
aries, and twenty thousand copies are print- 
ed, and what is more glorious still, 20,000 


church members are ready to clasp that Bible 


to their hearts as the power of God to their 
salvation. An interesting letter from one of the 
female missionaries we are permitted to pub- 
lish. | 


** The promises of God have been peculiarly 
fulfilled to us, the last year, for I see not how 
[ could have lived, so secluded from all civili- 
zed society, and be happy without his special 
grace. My anticipations of the future have 
been glorious and absorbing—and upon these | 
have feasted, while in much weakness and im- 


perfection, I have tried to perform my Mas- 
ter’s will. 
ed with many tokens that our labour is not in 
vain. 


tiresome way. 


formerly. 


The general meeting.—“ We have just re- 
turned from our general meeting at Honolulu. 
It was thought that a vessel could not be ob- 


tained for us, and we therefore addressed our- 
selves to the deep upon a canoe, in rather a 
perilous time, an 
distance of 80 miles perhaps. The wind was 


favourable, but the ocean had been long so bois- 


terous, that the swells were high and fearfully 


threatening to our little bark, which we felt 
could ensure safety only in the hands of the 


great Pilot, who has promised that when ‘his 
children pass through the waters, they shall 
not overflow them.’ 


From Lahaina, we obtained passage on board 
the King’s vessel to H. ; obtained a small house, 
borrowed a few things, and kept house while we 
remained. We had a pleasant meeting—en- 


joyed the society of the mission and others very 
much—had the happiness of meeting Mr. Dib- 


ble and lady at the commencement of our 


meeting, and, to crown our feast, an arrival 
from New York brought intelligence from 


home, together with our beloved brother Diell, 


still an inhabitant of earth although feeble. 


Shipwreck and drowning of twenty-six na- 
tives—Prayer meeting in the Sea.—* About 
the time of our leaving home, a solemn provi- 
dence occurred which makes us feel more than 
ever our danger, and the protecting care of hea- 
ven also. The brethren at Honolulu fearing 
that we should not venture upon a canoe, en- 
gaged a vessel, which was to go to Hawaii for 

r. Lyons, to call on its return and take us. 
The vessel made its voyage to Hawaii, and 
when near its place of destination was capsized 
All on board, being thirty, were 


and lost. 


drowned except four. ‘These seemed to have 


been miraculously preserved to tell the fate of 
their companions. They were near the shore 
but the wind and current were against them, 
and they thought it vain to think of reaching 


Hawaii. They therefore congregated them- 
selves upon the rolling billows, and there 
together in their distress, offered up their sup- 
plications to Him who alone could preserve 
them from the threatening deep. 

‘They then attempted to swim to Kahoolaui, 
some thirty miles distant, on the opposite side 
of the channel. One man and his wife took 
each a bucket and tied to their bodies—swam 
until his bucket came to pieces—she swam 
without any, until her husband became too 
weak to swim. She then stopped and rubbed 


annild proceed. T t 
untill Kahoolaue was full in sig t. He then 


became more feeble than before. His wife took 
his bucket, and he held on to the hair of her 
head, and so she drew him along. His hand 
soon slipped, and she tried in vain to rouse him 
even to such aneffort. Shetold him he must pray. 
He commenced, but could utter but a few words. 
She put his arms around her neck, held him 
with one hand, and made forthe shore. When 
within about one half mile of the shore, she 
found he was dead, and let him go, after hav- 
ing been in the water about thirty hours. She 
spent three days on shore without finding any 
human being, and without food—at last was 
taken by some fisherman to the village, and is 
now in health. The captain of the vessel was 
a foreigner, and unable to swim. He threw 
out an oar, and floated upon that in company 
with his wife, until the next morning, when he 
died, and his wife arrived in the afternoon at 
Kahoolaue, with theoar. Theothers disappeared 
from time to time, until they had all perished 
but four. The man first mentioned had long 
given good evidence of piety. We could not 
but recognize the peculiar care of our kind 
heavenly Father in not permitting us to get on 
board before the wreck. Mr. Lyon’s family 
were thereby prevented from attending the gen- 
eral meeting—had already been two years at 
their station alone, and were obliged to remain 
another, but, doubtless, thankful that they es- 
caped with their lives. 


“« But to return. We took passage with the 


We have been, and are still favour- 


There is apparently a constant turn- 
ing of the people to the Lord. We are visited 
weekly by hundreds, and many come the dis- 
tance of 20 or 30 miles on foot, over a most 
I think their inquiries are made 
with a deeper and more solemn concern for 
their souls, under a greater sense of sin than 


reached Lahaina safely—a 


families from Hilo and Kahala, four in number, 
twenty individuals of us in all, upon a small 
vessel, together with our supplies for the year, 
and as wre natives as could well stand upon 
the deck. We were full to overflowing. Some 
of us stowed ourselves away in the cabin among 
the stuff, and others took the deck. We were 
out six days and nights, in the most uncomfort- 
able condition imaginable—very sick—and 
some part of the time high wind and rough sea 
made us apprehensive that we might never 
reach our homes again; but the same kind 
hand that carried us out, protected our returo- 
ing footsteps, and our people who spent several 
days of fasting and prayer during our absence, 
that their teachers might not be removed from 
them, received us with great joy, and have been 
loading us with presents ever since. They seem 
to appreciate our lonely circumstances some- 
what, and often pray for us weeping, and with 
much apparent gratitude."—N. Y. Observer. 


RECENT MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
From a Correspondent of New York Observer, at Boston. 


Messrs. Editors—At the last Monthly Con- 
cert, Dr. Anderson gave us some interesting in- 
telligence from Western Asia, and from the 
Sandwich Islands. Messrs. Hinsdale, Mitchell 
and Hurter, sailed for Smyrna, Jan. 18. Dr. 
A. H. Wright, who succeeds Dr. Grant at 
Ooroomiah, arrived at his station July 25. 

Pivspeets in tho Turkish empire seem quite 
encouraging, Mr. Hamblin has opened a sem- 
inary, principally for Armenians, in a village on 
the Bosphorus, near Constantinople. Young 
Armenians from that great city prove very 
valuable helpers. Sarkis and others at Smyrna, 
at Erzroom, and at Trebisond, have done much 
for the cause of truth; and it is good economy, 
as well as an evident duty, to use all préctioabis 
means for increasing the number of such la- 
bourers. The interesting little fock at Nicome.« 
dia are anxious to furnish pupils; and several, 
of high promise, have offered themselves from 
Constantinople. One of them was about to 
leave the country for his education ; but hear- 
ing of this seminary, preferred to become a 
member of it, notwithstanding the trials to which 
it might subject him. 

Indeed, the dread of persecution seems to have 
been very much diminished. Mr. Goodell wrote, 
in April, that the Armenian Patriarch who had 
banished so many of the pious, was in disgrace, 
and was about to be superseded. I believe, 
though Dr. Anderson did not state it, that this 
has actually been done, and his predecessor, a 
friend of the mission, restored. The most ac- 
tive instigator of the persecution afterwards 
turned Turk, and finally, for some offence, was 
strangled, aud thrown into the Bosphorus. _ Of 
the other leaders of that party, some are dead, 
some sick of lingering diseases, and all, or near- 
ly all, visited with some notable calamity. The 
party itself seems to be thoroughly unpopular. 
An Armenian remarked that the late Patriarch 
had disgraced their nation, as it had never been 
disgraced before ; and he was surprised, that a 
man of so much shrewdness and energy should 
brieg such disgrace upon them in a single year. 
Armenian friends of the mission, who had been 
banished or concealed, are taking courage, and 
showing themselves openly. ‘Those who were 
banished, found encouraging facts in the places 
of their excile. ‘The people asked, ‘* What are 
you banished for?” ‘ Because we are Protest- 
ants.” ‘* What isa Protestant?” ‘One who 
receives the Bible, and nothing else, as his rule 
in religion?” ‘Then we are Protestants; for 
the Bible is our rule, and we acknowledge no 
other.” 

The Jews in Constantinople.—It seems to be 
beyond a doubt, that the truth is at work among 
the Jews at Constantinople; though, for many 
reasons, it is very difficult to ascertain the par- 
ticulars. A Rabbi, who was desirous to leave 
the country with his wife, for some land where 
they may receive baptism with safety, stated 
‘that he was in the habit of meeting with about 
forty other Jews, to read the Scriptures and 
pray. It is supposed that many others are in 
the same practice. 

A Blind Greek.—There was one interesting 
fact from Syria, though no later intelligence 
had been received. May 10, ona journey from 
Beyrout to Aleppo, Mr. Beadle visited a pious 
Greek, who has been known to the missionariés 
for several years, though he never had any but 
occasional intercourse with them. He lives 
near T'ripoli, is very aged, and totally blind. He 
is always anxious to do , and says the re- 
mainder of his life must be so short, that he 
cannot afford to waste any moment of it. He 
contrives to teach a school, and preach the gos- 
pel to his neighbours. When not engaged in | 
his school, he hires a boy to lead him, and goes 
out to distribute Bibles and Tracts. Such has 
been his manner of life ever since his conversion, 
which was about ten years ago. 

Schools for the Chiefs.—From the Sandwich 
Islands, we had news to June 19, in a letter 
from Mr. Chamberlain. He had returned from 
his voyage to the Western coast of America, 
with his health. improved. ‘The annual meet- 
ing of the mission had just been held. It was 
attended by nearly all the missionaries, and was 
very harmonious. The next arrival from the 
Islands will probably bring us an annual report 
of the mission. 

The school for the children of the high chiefs 
had been opened, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Cook. The customs of the Islands were 
such, that these children could not be instructed 
in the same schools with the children of the com- 
mon people. ‘The consequence was, that they, 
the future rulers of the nation, were growing up 
uneducated, and therefore incapable of filling 
the stations to which their birth assigned them, 
among a population which would be full of edu- 
cated men. The chiefs had sagacity enough 
to see that this would never do; and themselves — 
proposed a school, erected a house, and choose 
their teacher. Eleven of a young chiefs 
hava heen received ipto the family of the princi- 
pal of the school ‘They with the re- 
tinue with which, till now, children of their rank 
have always been accompanied. With this ar- 
rangement, it is believed that these young 
chiefs are safe from the Roman Catholics, who, 
but for this, would have strained every nerve and 
expended any amount of money to get possession 
of them. This movement of the chiefs, which 
has placed their children in a state of safety just 
at the critical moment, and which was commenc- 
ed before the danger was suspected, appears 
much like a special interposition of Providence. . 

Reinforcement of Roman Catholics.—It is 
said that a Roman Catholic bishop and three 
priests had.arrived at the Islands, and that thirty 
priests were expected from their missionary 
seminary at Valparaiso. They are about to 
erect a church,—or, as it should be called, a 
cathedral, as it will be the home of a bishop, 
and will soon make a gorgeous display of their 
idolatrous ceremonies. In view of such prepa- 
rations, our missionaries ask for a reinforcement. 
Dr. Anderson stated, that the churches will soon 
be called upon to furnish means for putting 
enough young natives, of good talents and ap- 
proved piety, upoa a course of thorough educa- 
tion, to supply the whole population of the 
Islands with pastors and school masters. The 
churches there contain an abundant supply of 
such young men; and this is certainly the quick- 
est, the cheapest, and on all accounts the easiest 


way of furnishing the Islands with a full supply 
of such missionaries as are needed. Native 
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the Sabbath on the whole line of her internal 
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pastors and teachers can be suj much 
cheaper than missionaries from 4 foreign land. 
In many cases, they will peed nd support from 
abroad; and the cases if which they will need 
aid, will rapidly diminish. If inferior to our 
missionaries in some respects, they will have 
important advantages over them in others. Let 
this one thing be done, and done thoroughly ; 
and the ‘Work .of the Board at the Islands, except 
supporting in part the missionaries already there, 
may be considered as accomplished. 

l in the South Seas.—Dr. Ander- 
son gave a brief sketch of the progress of Chris- 
tianity in the South Pacific, where five whole 
groups. of islands have been Christianized, and 
several others partly so, by labours under the 
direction of the pode and Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Societies. Christianity was introduced and 
idolatry subverted in four out of five of the 
Christian groups, by the labours of native teach- 
ers. At twelve of the islands, there were none 
but native teachers at the date of the last reports. 
It is found, however, that the work, through un- 
speakably valuable, is defective, from the want 
of education in the native preachers; and for 
that reason the London Missionary Society has 
determined to establish a College, somewhere in 
those Islands, for their education. This the 
American Board have had for several years at 
the Sandwich Islands, in the High School at 
Lahainaluna. | 

The experience of all Protestant missionary 
societies is leading them to the adoption of what 
is called in the East Indies, “ the Ceylon sys- 
tem,”—the plan of converting the heathen world, 
mainly, by the labours of well educated native 
teachers. The English Societies that labour in 
India are going into it as fast as practicable ; 
and I presume the American Board, from one of 
whose missions it deriyes its name, will turn its 
missions more and more in that direction. 
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Txaus—Three Dollars if pai within six months, or Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


To Corresronpents.—Although we agree 
in the general views of R———d, yet we think 
we could satisfy him that the publication of his 
article would not at present be judicious. 

We have a number of poetical articles, which 
for various reasons, which we cannot detail, are 
7 

Prayer For CoLLEces.—A correspondent 
has called the notice of our readers to the day 
which for several years has been set apart by 
some churches, as a day of prayer for colleges 
and seminaries of learning. Although this day has 
not been set apart by our own Church, we hearti- 
ly invite our readers to give our institutions of 
learning a special remembrance in their prayers 
on the last Thursday of February. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND THE SaBBaTH.—We not 
only request from our readers a serious perusal 
of the forcibly written memorial on our first 
page, but an active co-operation throughout the 
country, in effecting its object in the preservation 
of the Sabbath inviolate. Pennsylvania has 
grievously sinned in encouraging the breach of 


improvements, but alas, she has as partners in 
this iniquity almost, if not every State in the 
Union, where public works of the kind have 
been completed. The desecration of the Sab- 
bath, is thus not merely becoming a general sin 
of individuals, but of the governments under 
which we live, and for whose acts we are re- 
sponsible. If Christians cannot arrest the tide 
of evil, they can, and it is their solemn duty to 
record their protest, lest they be regarded as 
partakers in other men’s sins. As far as Penn- 
sylvania is concerned, this infidel disregard of 
God’s sacred institutions, has resulted in disas- 
ter. The Christian, while contemplating the sad 
ruin of the public works occasioned by eet) 
cent flood, could scarcely fail to say, “ who hath 

hardened himself against God and has prosper- 

ed?” The pecuniary embarrassments of the| 
State occasioned by the expenditure of millions 

in these canals and rail-roads, and by the signal 

interposition of Providence, is preventing them 

from yielding the expected revenue, is a lesson 

to our legislators, to which they will do well to 

take heed. In encouraging the breach of the 

Sabbath, they are fighting against God, and if 
the first rebukes are not attended to, a worse 

evil will come upon them. Fer our own part, 

we had rather see the whole of these works 

swept away, than that they should continue to 

be a fruitful source of demoralization to the peo- 

ple. Christians have an obvious duty to per- 

form—it is to speak respectfully, and faithfully 

to their representatives in the State legislatures, 

and to urge them by every sacred motive, to undo 

the evil they are countenancing. 

Sanpwicna Istanps.—A letter published in 
the last number of the Boston Recorder, from 
Rev. J. S. Green, dated Wailulu, Maui, July 18, 
1840, contains a melancholy account of the 
state of religion in the Sandwich Islands. The 
writer evidently puts the best construction on 
things, and yet he reveals enough to prove to 
our mind that there has been radical mismanage- 
ment, particularly in the late revival in those 
islands, of which the most enthusiastic descrip- 
tions were published throughout the United 
States. We then entertained an apprehension, 
which is now most painfully realized, that the 
missionaries had fallen into culpable indiscre- 
tions, in promoting the excitement, and in ma- 
king public their glowing accounts of its results. 
The acknowledgment is now made by one of the 
chief actors, which we trust will operate as a 
future caution, not only on missionaries, but on 
the friends of missjonary institutions, who are 
influenced more by sight than faith, and who 
seem almost to create a necessity for such mea- 
sures by their morbid eagerness to hear some 
great things. We cannot fail to see that among 
the natives of the isles, new measures, which are 
unscriptural measures, have produced the same 
withering effect which has so sadly marred the 
cause of Christ in this country, We have not 
room for the letter, but a reference to a few of 
its statements will show how the glory of that 
church has become clouded, 

Mr. Green acknowledges great defections 
among the converts, and predicts more. While 
he states that, with few exceptions, discipline has 
not been more necessary with their churches 
than the churches of New Engiand, yet the facts 
scarcely justify the comparison, He speaks of 
the “astounding statistics” of one church, and 
accounts for them on the ground of the “ ra- 
pidity with which members had been received.” 


Mr. Green says: 


cated—hasty, indiscreet admissions to sealing 
ordinances, os a lust for numbers. Not only 
have there been great defections, but the writer 
“begs the readers of the Recorder, to be pre- 
pared to hear of greater defections.” Surely so 
melancholy a warning would not have been 
given, had not the writer known more than he 
reveals. 

He characterizes the people, including the 
converts, as incurably indolent ; “ we cannot in- 
duce the great mass of the members of our 
churches to labour!” What, professing Chris- 
tians in good standing in the Church, who refuse 
to follow salutary instructions in relation to one 
of the most obvious duties, we mean industry ! 
Surely there must be some radical defect in this 
mass, Again: “I wish it to be distinctly known 
in the United States, that now after twenty years 
of missionary labour have been expended, and 
the Spirit of God has been shed down upon us, 
and many thousands have united with the 
Church, even now, the dress of multitudes in the 
house of God is so shamefully indecorous, that 
we run a fearful risk in allowing our children, 
particularly our daughters, to enter & place of 
worship. Perhaps I shall sufficiently illustrate 
my meaning by saying, that I rejoiced the other 
day, to lead my little daughter into the seamen’s 
chapel.at Lahaina, for though there were men of 
various colours and languages, yet they entered 
the house of God having on “ pantaloons,” — 

Is it of Christians he speaks? we cannot be- 
lieve it; true Christianity would have taught 

In alluding to the increase of intemperance, 
“Intemperance too, that 
scourge of this poor world, is greatly increasing, 
and will doubtless greatly increase till thonsands 


.| and thousands find a drunkard’s grave. Is it 


strange that some of whom we had hoped better 
things, are already ensnared andtaken? And 
may we not expect that others will follow in 
their turn 7” 

Although the writer protests against these 
facts being regarded as evidences of the spurious- 
ness of the revival, yet he candidly makes these 
acknowledgments : 

“Some of the work is most obviously ours. 
For it we are responsible. Of it we ought to be 
ashamed. For all the haste, wnxdue haste—in ad- 
mitting to the fellowship of the church, men and 
women who have for years manifested a deep 
solicitude to gain admission, and who if we do 
not receive them will soon join the Catholics— 
WE are responsible, not God; who in setting us 
as watchmen over his flock at the Sandwich Is- 
lands expected that we should exercise sound dis- 
cretion in saving the flock from the admixture of 
goats. For raising in any case, a torrent of ex- 
citement, or favouring the praying of hundreds 
and thousands at once, and at the top of their 
voices, as I am _ grieved to hear has been done in 
one or two sections of the islands, wE ave respon- 
sible, not God, who is, ‘not the God of confu- 
sion, but of order, as in all the churches.’ The 
good Lord pardon us our ignorance—our strong 
heady temper—our manceuvering—all our mis- 
takes, and save his people for His own name’s 
sake. I do believe that a desire to advance the 
glory of God has indeed been the governing mo- 
tive of all my brethren—still I have no apology 
to make for my brethren where they have been 
hasty or heady.” 

This we regard as a dark page in the history 
of the Sandwich Islands, and we refer to it, not, 
as the Searcher of hearts knows, in hostility to the 
excellent institution which has sent its mission- 
aries to these isles, or in disbelief of the genuine- 
ness of all revivals, but to warn the Boston Board 
and every other Board of Missions to use the most 
prayerful caution in the selection of the mission- 
aries. In relation to this particular case, the in- 
discreet and injudicious ministers complained of 
by Mr. Green, and who have done, as we think, 
an irreparable injury to the cause of Christ in the 
Sandwich Islands, should be immediately recalled 
as unfitted for their statuons. The moral influ- 
ence of such a measure would inspire the Church 
with new confidence in this institution, We 
think also the facts above stated, should operate 
as a caution in withholding from the public glow- 
ing accounts of missionary success, until it had 
been subjected to the test of time. | , 

The reaction in such cases, is to be dreaded, 
and we shall not now be surprised to hear that 
the many who have renounced their hasty profes- 
sion in the Sandwich Islands, have gone over in 
a body to the Roman Catholics. One spurious 
revival will advance popery there, more than 
half a dozen French frigates. 


Universatism.—The doctrine known under 
this name, and which denies the eternity, if not 
the existence of future punishment, is so well 
adapted to the corrupt dispositions and habits of 
the world, that it may be regarded as singular 
that so few firmly and composedly believe in it. 
The ambitious, whose whole time is occupied 
with schemes of personal aggrandizement; the 
business man, whose daily and nightly toil is 
expended in the acquisition of wealth; and the 
sensual man, who has no higher thought than 
the gratification of his voluptuous tastes, must 
at once perceive the appropriateness of such a 
doctrine ta their hahite Le 
they may indulge themselves without restraint in 


their chosen pursuits, and without an apprehen- 
sion of any future accountability; they may 
utterly neglect all care for the soul, as it cannot 
thereby suffer, but must of necessity be saved at 
last; they may, without subjecting themselves 
to the charge of being fools, say to their souls— 
you have much good laid up for years to come, 
eat, drink, and be merry. 

Conclusive as this must appear, we see but 
few instances of an undoubted and comforting 
belief in this doctrine; in its sturdiest advo- 
cates, you may detect the lingering doubt, and 
those who carry it out into its legitimate results 
by the most vicious conduct, still at seasons, will ; 
tremble at the thought of a judgment to come. 
The universalist may argue and still argue in 
favour of his scheme, but he encounters a for- 
midable obstacle in the natural conscience of 
men, which will officiously obtrude certain doubts 
and fears to diminish, if not utterly to neutral- 
ize all the force of the argument. 

Perhaps it may be said in reply, that the great 
mass of men who live in entire irreligion, com- 
pose themselves with a belief in this doctrine. 


Here ig one great source of the defections indi- 


This we much question. Their composure arines 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


from thoughtlessness, or from a promise of fu- 
ture amendment, and not from a deliberate be- 
lief that there is no hell ; and hence these very 
persons, when sudden death threatens, betray 
their fearful apprehensions, That all irreligious 
men are not universalists in belief, can be ac- 
counted for only on the principle that there is 
not even plausible ground to suppose the doc- 
trine to be true. It is so much at war with the 
dictates of conscience, and the express tenor of 
the whole word of God, as well as subversive of 
the well-being of human society, that the wick- 
ed cannot believe it, however strong may be 
their desire to do so, Its absurdity must be ap- 
parent to all, and particularly is it manifest in 
those who, advocating this doctrine, spend money 
in buying Bibles, building churches, and sup- 
porting ministers, as without any of this expense, 
the result must be unalterably the same. 


DepicatTion Sermon.—We have before us a 
sermon preached at the dedication of the new 
edifice of the ninth Presbyterian church, Phila- 
delphia, by the pastor, the Rev. A. Tudehope. 
The text is Nehemiah, xv. 39, “ We will not 
forsake the house of our God,” from which the 
preacher takes occasion to speak of the house. 
of God as the object of a Christian’s attach- 
ment, the reasons for this attachment, and the 
evidences of it. ‘These several points are hap- 
pily elucidated, and the whole discourse is cha- 
racterized by its good sense, and appropriate- 
ness. 


Osreriurn.—On the authority of the New 
York Observer, we state that four of the Pro- 
fessors in Oberlin gave their countenance to the 
late outrage. If Professor Cowles’ doctrine be 
true, we have now at least four Professors at 
Oberlin who are not perfect, and this must be 
the majority. 


A Qurstion.—Why do false religions obtain 
more ready currency than the true? Answer, 
for the very reason that they are false. The 
sense of religion in all men leads them to em- 
brace some views in religion, and the less sacri- 
fice any pretended system of religion requires, 
and the less offensive it is to human depravity, 
the more ready its reception. If salvation is 
promised to an outward observance of ceremo- 
nies, this is certainly easier than to engage in 
conflict with spiritual wickedness, and to keep 
ourselves unspotted from the world; and hence 
if men can only believe that heaven is attaina- 
ble through any of the schemes proposed, with- 
out humbling themselves before God, crucifying 
the flesh with its lusts, and affections, and repos- 
ing exclusively on the atonement of Christ, it is 
not likely they will embrace the spiritualizing, 
and sanctifying religion of the Gospel. 


One Trov Lacxest.—One thing! 
only lacking one thing! How happy, some may 
be disposed to say, how happy the man who 
lacks only one thing. Perhaps not; the one 
thing may be the chief thing, without which the 
symmetry of the character may be ruined, if not 
the soul itself lost. ‘The connexion in which the 
blessed Saviour, mournfully, it would seem, used 
these words, affords an admonition both impres- 
sive and salutary. A youth so amiable as to 
awaken an interest in the Redeemer’s bosom ; so 
moral as to be unstained, before the world, with 
any vice; and so outwardly religious as to be a 
strict observer of both the ceremonial and moral 
law, was, as we have reason to apprehend, lost, 
because he lacked one thing. He did not love 
his Saviour so well as he loved his worldly es- 
tate, and hence, when called to decide between 
them, he gave his preference to the last, although 
he did it with a certain degree of sorrow. 

How often have we seen sinners perishing for 
the lack of the one thing needful, and even with 
their dying breath lamenting that with all their 
gettings, they had failed to get understanding. 
But our purpose was not to speak of those, who, 
possessed of many noble qualifications, and en- 
dearing traits of character, still lacked religion, 
and were accordingly doomed to ruin; but of 
those, who with the root of the matter in them 
have nevertheless obstructed, if not wholly de- 
feated their usefulness in life,.by some one pro- 
minent deficiency in character. An instance or 
two may serve the purpose of illustration. 

Mr. T , was a man of many excellent 
traits of character; he was mild in his manners, 
easy of access, and always seemed to rejoice in 
the prosperity of others. He was, moreover, an 
elder in the Church of Christ, charged in a mea- 
sure with the spiritual welfare of the flock. He 
was punctual in his attendance on religious meet- 
ings, engaged in leading the devotions of others, 
with much appearance of humility and zeal, and 
never refused to visit the poor, and the sick. He, 
however, lacked onething. He had wealth, and 
he loved it, and hated to subtract from the 
amount, even on the most pressing occasions. 
When he contributed, he did it grudgingly, and 
inadequately; and the consequence was, that his 
official standing in the church was a stumbling- 
block to many, and a matter of ungodly scoffing 
to others. 

Mr. L , was another individual who pro- 
fessed devotion to the Saviour, and seemed to 


UL HIS Spirit, His soul was 
full of generous feeling, and his hand and purse 
were always promptly tendered to do a benevo- 
lent deed. His heart would melt when the love 
of Christ was the theme of discourse, and never 
did he seem so happy as when immediately en- 
gaged in the service of the Saviour. Many 
loved him, but one thing he lacked ; his temper 
was irritable, and often on slight provocation, he 
was betrayed into anger, to the disgrace of his 
profession, and the ruin of his usefulness. True 
he mourned over this besetting sin, but inasmuch 
as he did not subdue it, it was often asked, can 
he be a Christian ? 

We can remember an amiable couple, who to 
most observers were not distinguished by any 
prominent defect of character, and whose piety 
was seldom doubted, even by the most censo- 
rious, and yet they mutually lacked one thing ; 
it was firmness in the management of their 
children. They were indulgent to a fault, and if 
they ever reproved, it was like Eli of old, in a 
manner so undecided as to encourage, rather 
than to deter. Bitterly did they suffer in the 
utter worthlessness and profligacy of their sons, 
and the undutiful conduct of their daughters. It 
was the lack of this parental! faithfulness, which 


not only bowed them with sorrow to the grave, 
but which occasioned the taunt of sinners, that 
the children of professots are ahvays worse than 
the children of people of the world. 

Dr. —— was aclergyman of eminent talents, 
and learning. His piety also was unquestioned 
by those who knew him most intimately. In 
the pulpit he was seldom equalled, never sur- 
passed. He possessed a talent of elucidating 
Scripture which was at once edifying and de- 
lightful, and an eloquence which could stir up 
the feelings of every hearer from their very 
depths. Did he speak of the dying love of 
Christ, he was responded to by the tears of his 
audience ; did he speak of heaven, hope lighted 
up their countenance. But alas! he lacked one 
thing—it was prudence. He loved the jesting 
that was not convenient, and as the event often 
proved, he would rather lose his friend, than his 
joke. Fearfully was his ministerial usefulness 
marred by this infirmity, and withering was the 
rebuke which a faithiul friend once administered 
to him, “ Brother ——, when I see you in the 
pulpit, I never wish to see you out of it, and 
when I see you out of it, I never wish to see you 
in it.” 

Such illustrations might be multiplied; they 
might be drawn from both sexes, all ages, and 
every condition of life, in proof that the most es- 
timable character, and the fairest prospect of 
usefulness, are often marred by lacking a single 
qualification. If a good character may be thus 
injured by a single defect, how worthless, nay 
how poisonous to society the character which 
has not a single redeeming trait. 


ENncourRAGEMENT.—It affords us peculiar en- 
couragement in our work, when we receive from 
our ministerial brethren such testimonies in word 
and deed as the following : 

‘‘T am pleased to find, that your efforts in 
enlarging, and otherwise improving, the Pres- 
byterian, are, to some extent at least, apprecia- 
ted. I hope that it vill now receive, (as it ought) 
a more extensive patronage than it has ever had. 
I wish its happy influence were operating week- 
ly, in every family in the bounds of my charge. 
I do regard it as, under the Lord’s blessing, one 
of the most powerful auxiliaries to my labours 
which I can put into the hands of - people— 
especially with a rising family. herewith 
send you four new subscribers, each of them 
the head of a numerous family. May the Lord 
bless its weekly perusal to every one of them. 
[ will try and send you some more.” 


EccuestasticaL.—The Presbyterian church at 
Gallatin, Tennessee, have invited Mr. James 
Greene, a licentiate ofthe Presbytery of Albany, 
and recently from the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, to supply their pulpit for the coming 
year. Mr. Greene has accepted the invitation 
and has entered upon his labours. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE PRAYER MEETING.—No. V. 
THE SCEPTIC. 


A sceptic at the prayer meeting? That were 
an occurrence strange indeed. [ know not how- 
ever but in some instances, it may be the case. 
Curiosity, education, conscience, fear may 
prompt even to this. Still a sceptic at the 

rayer meeting, is a rate visitant. Generally, 
he thinks it time enough to pray, when on his 
death pillow. At least, it often occurs, in fact, 
that there, he trembles and implores mercy. 
Look at the death scene of Voltaire. 

But the sceptic in question was not at the 
prayer meeting. Had he been, his scepticism 
had vanished. The vision of Jesus, the accents 
of love which he addressed to the ten, the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, not only had removed every 
suspicion, but filled him with a faith unwaver- 
ing and a joy unspeakable. Communion with 
Jesus is fatal, alike to unbelief and sorrow. 

No. He was not at the prayer meeting. 
That was the difficulty. And the true and 
faithful witness has recorded and transmitted 
the fact, for the admonition of Christ’s disciples 
to the end of time. “Thomas was not with 
them when Jesus came.” Ah—that one ab- 
sence, how much it cost him. How it braced 
his nerves for the utterance of those presump- 
tuous words—* Except | shall see in his hands 
the print of the nails, and put my finger into 
the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into 
his side, I will not believe.” 

Unbelief is forever unreasonable. ‘ Not be- 
lieve us!” exclaims the affectionate John. ‘ Not 
believe us!” cries the vehement Peter. ‘ Not 
believe us!” breaks from them all at once. 
‘* We have seen the Lord. We have conversed 
with him. He ate with us. He blessed us. 
Oh, it was a precious interview. Indeed, 
Thomas, the Lord is risen from the dead!” 
Mark that countenance, unrelaxed yet. Hear 
that sullen voice. “1 care not for testimony, 
even your testimony. [I want demonstration. 
Show me the scars of the nails. Nay, let me 

robe that wounded side, or my resolution is 
inflexible.” Alas! Thomas—thou hadst a com- 
passionate Saviour, else thou hadst died in this 
unbelief. 

Christian Professor—pardon me if I repeat 
the inquiry—dost thou attend the church prayer | 
meeting? Dost not? Wonder not then, if thy 
faith is weak ; nay, if like Thomas, thou hath 
no faith. S. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY. 

Mr. Editor—The following instance of Chris- 
tian liberality, it appears to me, deserves to be 
mentioned. Mrs. Sarah Hollenbeck, a mem- 
ber of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, (the 
Rev. Dr. McElroy’s,) New York, has recently 
given in cash and bonds amply secured by mort- 
gages about $11,000 to the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions—$6000, towards procuring 
a house and lot for the use of the Board, and 
the balance for its general purposes—and about 
$5000 towards the endowment of the Professor- 


hip of Oriental and Biblical Literature in the 
rrinceton “Theo ogical Seminary. Mrs. H., it is 


understood, is not a lady of large means, but a 
sense of obligation to her blessed Redeemer, 
and feelings of sympathy for her perishing fel- 
low men, have prompted her to the above named 
generous deed. Who will follow her example! 
How many are there in the Presbyterian Church 
who might do so without injury to a single 
earthly interest, nay, with unspeakable benefit 
to every earthly interest? There is, Mr. Editor, 
a superintending Providence, and if the whiter 
is not mistaken, those professors of religion, 
who refuse to meet the fair demands of that 
Providence upon them, for sustaining religious 
Institutions, will yet find that their conduct was 
as impolitic towards themselves as it was trea- 
sonable against heaven. 

It deserves notice also, that since the organi- 
zation of the Foreign Missionary Board of our 
Church, one. nineteenth part of its resources 
has come from the church to which Mrs. H. 
belongs. How is this? Is that church so 
wealthy? Are its members'so generous ? Doubt- 
less both these causes have had their inflvence in 
the matter; but the great cause, it is believed, 
is, that the Pastor takes this business into his 
his own hands. He like many others is known 
to be opposed to the system of agencies so much 
complained of, but unlike many others, he sub- 
stitutes his own agency for that of this system. 
And it is confidently believed that until this 
course is taken by Pastors generally, every In- 


stitution of our Church must languish. 
Nor Memper of THE Scorcu Pars. Cu. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE DANGERS OF ROMANISM. 

Mr. Editor—With your permission, [ wish 
to submit to your readers a few thoughts on 
the propriety of a Protestant minister of the 
Gospel addressing his people from the PuLriT, 
on the dangers of Romanism. 

I take it tor granted, that there is no Protest- 
ant clergyman, who deserves the name, so ig- 
norant as not to know that the theological sys- 
tem which he has embraced, and that which is 
held by all strict Roman Catholics, are diamet- 
rically opposed to each other—not only in rites 
and ceremonies, but also in some of the essen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity. ‘Two of these | 
will mention, as a specimen—justification by 
the righteousness of Christ, and sanctification 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit. On the 
first of these, the Protestant holds, that in the 
sight of God, we are justified solely by the 
righteousness of our Redeemer, received and 
rested on by a vital operative faith. This was 
the great truth on which Luther abundantly in- 
sisted, and which he denominated “ the doctrine 
of a standing or a falling church,” but of which 
he had no conception, while he was a popish 
monk. And to this day, the popish doctrine is, 
that good works secure acceptance with God, 
and that their merit may be such, as to insure 
to their performer not only his own salvation, 
but leave a surplusage for the benefit of souls 
that are suffering in purgatory. On the doc- 
trine of regeneration, the Protestant holds, that 
although no means of grace are to be neglect- 
ed, yet that the great change itself is wrought 
by the omnipotent ene of the Holy Spirit. 
On the contrary, the Papist holds, that what- 
ever change is necessary in an unsanctified sin- 
ner, may be, and is produced, by the use of the 
sacraments, of which he reckons seven—pro- 
vided always, that these sacraments be admin- 
istered by a duly authorized priest of his own 
church. Now, I do ask with all solemnity, 
whether any Protestant minister can safely an- 
swer it to his conscience, to the people of his 
charge, and to his God, if he do not use all the 
means in his power, to save the souls commit- 
ted to his pastoral care, from being seduced into 
the fatal delusions which the Papists endeavour 
to propagate, in regard to the essential points 
just mentioned ? 

The time once was, and I remember it well, 
when there was but little danger to the flock of a 
Protestant pastor in the United States, from the 
arts and efforts of popishemissaries. But that time, 
beyond a question, is past; the present danger 
is great; especially in our cities, and large 
towns, and throughout the whole Western por- 
tion of our land. ‘“ The Man of sin” is plant- 
ing his institutions, and sending his priests—a 
large proportion of them Jesuits—into every 
populous place, and into all the extensive re- 
gion denominated the Valley of the Mississip- 
pi; and this too with the avowed purpose, not 
only of ministering to the papists, who are an- 
nually pouring by thousands into our country, 
but of making proselytes among our Protestant 
population. Nay, he appears to be more intent 
on the latter, than on the former object; far 
more desirous of corrupting Protestants, than 
of taking care of those who are already in his 
own fold. This is evident by his locating some 
of his most subtle emissaries, where he has at 
present but few, if any adherents ; and they 
are using all their arts and exertions, with all 
possible diligence, to draw the unwary into 
their toils. In these circumstances, I again ask, 
what Protestant minister, without treachery to 
his sacred trust, can forbear to use all lawful 
means, and put forth all his exertions, to pre- 
serve unstable souls from being beguiled into 
the fatal delusions to which they are exposed. 
It is doubtless our duty to use the press, to 
counteract the plans and plots of the papists, 
and to send widely abroad as many popular 
tracts, and treatises, and essays in religious 
newspapers, as possible, to enlighten the pub- 
lic mind, and to warn our people of the danger 
with which they are surrounded. But alas! 
the most popular vehicles of information, the 
secular newspapers, are generally silent on this 
subject, or else are in the service of our adver- 
saries. The fear of losing patronage, influen- 
ces some, and others, without seeing or heed- 
ing the tendency of certain articles, often furn- 
ished by papists themselves, publish, and extra- 
vagantly laud the institutions, edifices, and spe- 
cious charities, of this anti-christian church. 
Still, if the press were with us far more than it 
is, or is even likely to be, it would be insuffi- 
cient to supply the needed information. For the 
multiplication of newspapers, notwithstanding, 
there are hundreds of our citizens who never 
read one of them, and more hundreds still, who 
pass by in their perusal, all articles except 
those which relate to news or politics. Ina 
word, there is nothing but the voice of the liv- 
ing preacher, that can reach and remedy the 
evil contemplated. 

Cowper has said with truth, as well as po- 
etry— 


‘* I say the pulpit (in the sober use 

Of its legitimate peculiar powers 

Must stand scksouy while the world shall 
stand, 

The most important and effectual guard, 

Support and ornament of virtue’s cause.” 


It is only by addresses from the pulpit, that 
the mass of a Christian congregation can be 
properly enlightened, and this mass will ever be 
more influenced by the oral language of a reli- 
gious teacher, whom they esteem and love, than 
by any or every thing beside. It should also 
be recollected, that preaching is a divinely ap- 
pointed ordinance, on which, when properly 
conducted, God has, in every age of the Chris- 
tian Church, been wont to confer his epecial 
blessing. ‘The Protestaut reformers appear to 
have been sensible of this. They wrote and 
printed much; but it was by preaching, and pub- 
lic verbal addresses and exhortations, that they 
carried the multitude along with them. So it 
ever was, and ever will be. Can any good 
reason be assigned why the dangers of Popery 
should never be made the subject of discussion 
ina Protestant pulpit? Will it be said, that 
— against certain errors, sometimes 
only renders them better known and more popu- 
lar! Granted. But in the present instance, the 
errors are already known, extensively circula- 
ted, and pressed on the people, by every artifice 
which ingenuity can invent. It is too late to 
attempt to exterminate them by silence. They 
must be publicly met, and powerfully confuted, 
or be left to spread like a conflagration over 


‘our whole land. And cana faithful pastor per- 


mit such vital and essential errors as are men- 
tioned in the first part of this essay, to be urged 
on his flock, and not use all the means in his 
power to guard them against the threatening 
danger? Can he content himself with writing 
against these errors? Can he forbear to warn 
his beloved people from the sacred desk, of their 
imminent peril? Nay, can he fail to expose, 
and set in as strong a light as his powers will 
permit, the specific false doctrines that jeopar- 
dize the eternal interests of those for whose 
spiritual welfare he issacredly bound to watch, 
and to make every necessary sacrifice? Let it 
not be said, that it is sufficient to preach with 
plainness and earnestness, the great truths of 
the evangelical system. This is unquestionably 
the main business of a faithful and vigilant pas- 
tor; and I shall be greatly misapprehended, if 
any shall suppose that I would advise a minister 
of the gospel, even in the present emergency, 
to devote the whole, or any large proportion of 
his pulpit services, to preaching directly against 
Popery- Far from it—my object is to show, 
that in these perilous times, the confuting of 
popish errors ought not to be excluded from the 
pulpit—that no fear of offending a part of his 
charge, or of diminishing his popularity, or any 
other consideration whatsoever, should restrain a 
minister of the gospel, who would preserve a con- 
science void of offence, from solemnly admon- 


ishing his people of the danger to which they 


as to demand this change. 


are exposed, from papal tenets and papal influ- 
ence. This, no doubt, should be done with dis- 
cretion, both as to the frequency with which the 
topic is introduced into the pulpit, and the mian- 
ner in which, when introduced, it should there 
be treated. Beside being made occasionally the 
subject of a whole discourse, it may, and I think 
ought to be, met incidentally and explicitly, 
when opposed to any part of evangelical truth, 
which may, at any particular time, be under 
discussion. This was much the manner of 
Archbishop Tillotson, and of other preachers 
of his age. 

-l am by no means an advocate for treating 
the doctrines, or rites of Popery, with levity or 
ridicule in the pulpit. I am persuaded that this 
is, OM various considerations, improper and im- 
prudent. In my humble judgment, all that is 
uttered in the sacred desk on this topic, ought 
to be in the way of correct information, sound 
argument, and solemn warning. That there 
are things truly and highly ridiculous in the 
popish system, I admit and believe; and let 
them, in the proper place, be suitably exposed; 
but that place is not the sanctuary, in the time of 
public worship. 

This communication, Mr. Editor, comes from 
an aged minister of the gospel, no longer able, 
except on a few special occasions, and in a very 
imperfect manner, to address a public audience. 
But in the near view of his final account, he 
could not feel himself permitted to withhold 
from his younger clerical brethren, the views 
and suggestions contained in this paper. They 
will, he trusts, receive what he has said with 
kindness. Let him, in conclusion, advise them 
to study the popish controversy, and in ever 
way to gird themselves for a conflict, which, if 
faithful to their sacred trust, they may assure 
themselves will soon be unavoidable. It would 
seem that we see the beginning of the dark days 


predicted in the Apocalypse, by “the disciple }* 


whom Jesus loved”—a day which he represents 

as immediately preceding the dawn of the Mil- 

lennian glory. A. G. 
For the Presbyterian. 

THOUGHTS ON DOMESTIC MISSIONS—No. V. 

Mr. Editor—* Domestic Missions in the Pres- 
byterian Church may now be considered as sys- 
tematically and permanently established, and 
under the continued blessing of the Great Head 
of the Church, with every prospect of extensive 
and increasing usefulness.’’* 

I should be sorry to write one syllable at all 
conflicting with either the truth of this quota- 
tation, or at variance with the spirit by which 
it was dictated. But from some remarks in my 
last paper, it will be seen that the policy of the 
Board in reference to its operations, has under- 
yone a material change. Previous to the re- 
organization of the Board in 1828, all its mis- 
sionaries were itinerants. ‘This plan was, how- 
ever, abandoned for nearly ten years after that 
period, from the fact, that the number of feeble 
churches, in the new countries, was so increased, 
It may however be 
questionable, whether this step was not wrong. 
The Board and the Assembly, both, seem to 
have thought so, for they attempted within a 
few years past, to revive the itinerant system, 
and | am sorry to say, with but little success. . 

It has always appeared to me, that the itine- 
rant system was the correct one. I know 
very well, that if that system was pursued, the 
reports of the Board would not be half so inte- 
resting as to the account of actual good accom- 
plished as now ; but would not the amount be 
greater? Now, the Board reports the opera- 
tions of about one eighth of the entire Church, 
which operations are repeated, for the most 
part, in the Statistics of the Assembly. 

By aiding feeble churches, the income of the 
Board is spread over a vast surface, but while 
feeble churches should be sustained, ittineran- 
cies should never have been abandoned. 

These two great objects should hand in 
hand, but as it now is, there is not, | believe, a 
single itinerant, who has been in the service for 
a whole year. When the Board revived the 
plan, a year or two since, many of our Presby- 
teries hailed it with joy, as the very thing for 
their destitutions. We have yet to learn that 
any thing decisive has been accomplished. 

_ ‘There are several good reasons for this, which 
I will mention. 

1. The Board have not the means to pledge 
an individual a comfortable support, whilst jour- 
neying through a new country, and at the same 
time provide for his family. Under the old re- 
gime, four hundred dollars per annum, were 
given to all missionaries. ‘This sum would do 
for many parts of our country still, but in the 
South, and South-west, six to eight hundred dol- 
lars per annum, would be necessary. 

2. The Board has not the men suitable for 
such duty. An itinerant missionary must be a 
peculiar man; kind and affectionate in his man- 
ners, of a winning disposition, devotedly pious, 
of considerable experience, both as a Christian 
and Minister; a man of good and substantial 
talents ; a good preacher ; fond of children ; at- 
tractive to youth ; and in short, “*a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed.” 

It is to be seen from this, that the penurious- 
ness, I wish | could say penuriousness only, of 
the Church is in fault, 1. For not giving the 
Board funds enough to enable them to secure 
such men. And 2. For not giving the Board 
of Education funds enough, both of money and 
prayer, to raise up such men. 

‘The former Secretary of this last mentioned 
Board penned one sentence, which should be 
written in letters of living light over the closet 
door of every praying child of God. ‘ May 
the days of men, yea, of giants, in God’s ser- 
vice, revieit the earth.” Penuriousness don’t 
make giants: it don’t make itinerant mission- 
aries | EVANGELIST. 


* Historical Sketch of Missions in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, by A. Greer, D. D 


For the Presbyterian. 
A LAMENTATION. 


We find a late Unitarian writer lamenting 
that sometimes persons become so anxious 
about their salvation, that they cannot find their 
accustomed delight in intellectual occupations. 
*« Revivals, says he, set aside all means of improve- 
ment. ‘Thoseewho yield to their influence, can 
think of nothing else. They cannot read histo- 
ry, they cannot attend scientific lectures, they 
cannot do any thing for the improvement of the 
mind. Even schools are broken up for a sea- 
son by these excitements.” Granting that in 
all this there is no exaggeration, does not the 
great value of the soul justify the entire conse- 
cration of our energies to its salvation? Jesus 
said, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness—Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate—Be ye also ready for in such an hour as 
ye think not the Son of man cometh.” It seems 
to us that from these texts, it would not be easy 
to gather any reasons for condemning a man 
for declining to attend a Scientific Lecture, or 
for not taking from his shelf an interesting his- 
torical narrative, nay, for suspending his at- 
tendance on college recitations, because he was 
anxious to escape from the wrath to come? If 
there are two kinds of means of improvement 
offered—one for the cultivation of the mind, and 
the other for enriching the soul with saving 
knowledge, would it not be our duty to embrace 
the latter? Why should we regret to see per- 


sons forsaking the theatre, the dancing assem-. 


bly or even the scientfic lecture, in order to at- 
tend the preaching of the gospel, or the prayer 
meeting, or to converse with his pastor. But 
continues this writer, “if this system should be 
extended and consolidated it would overshadow 
the moral and social prosperity of the whole 
country.” What they will do on a large scale, 
can only be known by seeing what they have 
done on a limited scale. And to what part of our 
country are we to look, for instances of the dis- 
astrous effects of seasons of special attention to 
religion, to the moral and social condition? 


We do not believe that there is a single place 
where a school has been broken up for more 
than a few days—or where Lyceums and Lec- 
tures have declined in consequence of a re- 
vival. But if they had, not in rare but num- 
erous cases, would it be more melancholy than 
that while scientific lectures were well attended, 
multitudes were hardening in sin? On this 
point however the new Archbishop of Paris 
bears unequivocal testimony. 

“What man without strong passions, but 
sees the inefficiency of the efforts of mind and 
of genius to save us? Let us ask those around, 
let us ask ourselves, if the difficulties in society 
result froma want of human science. Cer- 
tainly scientific men form a numerous body in 
the midst of this immense Capital. We admire 
them, and more than all we admire the prodigi- 
ous labour of thought employed upon all that 
nature displays to the senses—upon the laws of 
the physical and moral world—upon the monu- 
ments andtraditions of the past—upon the inter- 
est of the present—upon the means of multiply- 
ing the resources of man, of increasing his rich- 
es, his pleasures, his scientific treasures, and of 
carrying afar by innumerable writings, ideas 
conceived in one corner of the globe. But how 
much is this admiration teinpered by the bitter 
consequences which accompany our avidity to 
know all and our ambition to explain all. An 
unusual desease of mind, suchas when Isaiah 
exclaimed, “the whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart is faint” a disease of violent wills and 
feeble minds prevails at present, and the symp- 
toms are must common wherever human science 
prevails over the science of God. Your science 
separated from that of God, however beautiful 
however useful in other respects it may be, can 
be to the Christian but a pastime—a decoration 
—the vanity of vanities.” K. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MINISTERIAL HOLINESS. 


To the office of an ambassador of Jesus Christ 
appertains a sanctity owing to its very nature 
and origin. The great God has assigned the 
duty and privilege of making known his will 
and his designs of mercy to sinners themselves. 
Are not their entire unworthiness to receive such 
honour, and the sublimity of the employment 
to which they are called, calculated to inspire 
us with a high estimate of the sacredness of the 
ministerial office. If they are with any gospcl 
propriety engaged in preaching his truth, and in 
serving Him in the Church, those who profess 
to be His ministers have been clothed with their 
authority by the King of Zion. An excellence 
of the highest order is inherent in the office. 
[t is God’s work. It is the purpose of infinite 
love—in itself divine. If we but regard the in- 
dividual standing in the Church below, endued 
with the highest authority under the Head which 
exists in the Church, pleading with sinners, and 
importuning them in love to be reconciled to 
God; in the stead of Jesus, his Master, present- 
ing to the penitent rebel pardon free and eternal, 
the price of blood most precious. There is 
enough in a sight of this to excite the deepest 
emotion. Such an office seraphs would rejoice 
to fill, and upon such engagement they gaze 
with intense delight. Yet, the office in itself 
sacred, does not impart sanctity to him whoex- 
ercises it. For it is a lamentable truth, that 
many, since its first institution, have assumed 
its duties and external privileges, who have given 
no evidence of a fitness of heart to discharge 
its holy functions. The man must be fitted for 
the ofice by grace and intelligence; the office 
will independently never fit him for it. ‘The 
real excellence of this sacred station in Zion, is 
discoverable in the exhibition of a heart sancti- 
fied by the Divine Spirit, glowing with ardent 
affection for Jesus, and fired with holy zeal to 
promote his glory. A holy heart is needed to 
produce a holy life, and there cannot exist vital 
piety without it. A man may remain in the 
discharge of his duties mechanically, and at times 
exhibit an artificial zeal for godliness, but‘it will 
soon languish, and the office be r sd and 
lived in as a mere professional occupation, if an 
increase of gracious influence and pious affec- 
tions do not enliven and sanctify the muinister’s 
services. He who would possess an unction for 
his work, must receive it from above; he cannot 
make it, he cannot purchase it. To be external, 
it will first work in the heart within; and Divine 
power and grace alone can inspire the heart. 
These, therefore, are to be constantly sought 
after and cherished. 

If to any who endeavour to glorify their Lord, 
the declaration, “ without me ye can do nothing,” 
should properly apply, it confessedly will apply 
to those upon whom God has imposed the im- 
portant and arduous duties of his ministers.— 
Arduous because holy and heavenly, and on that 
account opposed to sin and earthliness, and re- 
sisted most fiercely and resolutely by both.— 
The success or efficacy of gospel ministrations, 
as designed of God to establish the universal 
reign of righteousness, is all that imparts to ob- 
servers any idea of its excellence. An ineffi- 
cient and lifeless ministry, instead of being an 
honour to the Church and the cause of religion, 
is a lasting reproach. How much ignominy has 
been heaped upon Zion on account of the dissi- 
pation, immorality, and worldliness of a corrupt 
ministry, in the corrupt ages of the Church, 
when pollution, and the basest vices, were nour- 
ished and practised by men assuming to be 
clothed with authority from God to minister in 
his sanctuary! How sadly is the beauty of . 
Zion, even in these better days of her existence, 
marred by the inconsistencies, backslidings, and 
apostacy of those whose profession declares 
them to be holy, and not conformed to the world! 
God, in the sovereignty of his pleasure, accor- 
ding to his own wisdom, employs instruments to 
promote his glory, who are destitute of any sin- 
cere wish to honour Him, but “ He maketh the 
wrath of man to praise Him.” What, however, 
has been the fact in reference to the success 
which has attended the labours of gospel preach- 
ers? All, whose observation and experience 
renders them capable judges, will unite in de- 
clariny, that those whose piety in ordinary life 
has given the brightest evidence of its genuine- 
ness, have been such as God has blessed in their 
work; through whose earnest exhortations and 
direct appeals, saints have been edified, and sin- 
ners in numbers have been turned from sin to 
holiness and the love of Christ. What minister 
of Jesus has not experienced most pleasure and 
most profit to his own soul, when he has been 
most deeply imbued with the Spirit of his Lord? 
It is natural, in the gracious state, that in pro- 
portion to the intenseness of the soul’s love to 
Jesus, and its appreciation of His love to the 
believer, the soul loving and beloved should de- 
sire to make others acquainted with what to him 
is the foundation of all his immortal hopes, and 
the spring of all his joys. ‘ Restore unto me 
the joy of thy salvation; and uphold me with 
thy free Spirit: then will | teach transgressors 
thy ways; and sinners shall be converted unto 
thee.” 

The glory of the sacred office is Jesus Christ. 
He instituted it, he conferred honour upon it, 
by himself being engaged in its duties. The 
theme of the preacher is Christ crucified, and 
the success which crowns his efforts is obtain- 
ed through his intercession. If then the min- 
istry is to shine forth in the beauty of Zion, 
it must reflect the lustre of her head. How 
will this, how can it be exhibited except by the 
indwelling of the Spirit of Jesus in the heart? 
Those who represent the Lord before the world 
must be like him. There must be an increas- 
ing assimilation to their Redeemer in all those 
who desire men to believe that they now stand 
in his place on earth to instruct and guide sin- 
ners in the ways of pleasantness and peace. 
True holiness has ever been the cause of any 
display of Christ’s glory in his church by his 
ministering servants. ‘They have striven to 
regulate their lives by the principles of his truth, 
to imitate him in his attachment to his Father’s 


name and Jaw, and to have their hearts filled 
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with all the fulness of God. Such holy ser- 
vants of God will continue to exert an holy ia- 
fluence from the spiritual excellence of their 
souls sanctified by the Divine Spirit, and on 
the heavenly Zion. 


‘On the ight hand of bliss, sublime in glory, 


will they be seen; their faces with heavenly 

ardour glow ; and enraptured with an incarnate 

Saviour’s love, their hands will strike the gol- 

den lyres !’ B. 

JUDGE YE” 

. We ask a candid reading of the following 

and then an answer to the question, 

a what tealm are they current coin? Whose 

image and su iption are on them? 

1. “ None but the bishops can unite us to the 
Father andtheSon. Whence it will follow that 
whosoever is disunited from the visible com- 
munion of the church on earth, and particular- 
ly from that visible communion of the bishops, 
must consequently be disunited from the whole 


_ visible Catholic Church on earth; and not only 


80, but from the invisible communion of the holy 

els and saints in heaven, and what is yet more 
from Christ and God himself. It.is one of the 
most dreadfu ions of the condition of 
the a they are banished from the pre- 
sence of the Lord and the glory of his power. 
The same is their condition also, who are dis- 


_ united from Christ by being disunited from his 
seo.” 


2. ** Unless Christ be spiritually present with 
the ministers of religion in their services, those 


 gervices will be vain, but the only ministrations 


Clergy acting under 


to which he has promi his presence, are 
those of Bishops who are successors to the 
first commissioned Apostles, and to the other 
r sanction and by their 
authority.” 

3. ‘* None but the bishops can unite us to the 
Father, in the way of Christ’s appointment, and 
these bishops must be such as receive their 
mission from the first commissioned Apostles, 
wherever such bishops are found dispen- 
sing the faith and sacraments of Christ, there 
is a true church; UNsoUND IT MAY BB like the 
Church of Rome, but stilla true or real church, 
as a sick or diseased man, though unsound, is 
still a real or true man.” 

4, “By being duly admitted members of the 
Church of Christ, men are placed in a covenant 
relation to God, in which he gives them, on cer- 
tain conditions, a title tothe benefits of Christ’s 
mediation. The means and pledges of this 
title’s being made effectual are the sacraments, 
services, and ordinances of this Church.” 

5. “The young who are admitted by bap- 
tism into the Christian Church, should be ad- 
dressed and treated as Christians, as those 
whose’ regeneration and’ justification are al- 
ready past, as those who have been invested 
with the faith and privileges of the Gospel, 
and so to be urged to the formation of moral 
tempers and domestic habits, from the motives 
of gratitude and joy for the blessings of redemp- 
tion.” 

Some will say that these are extracts from 
Dr. Kenrick’s Roman Catholic Theology—or 
cut out of some ish sermon or newspaper. 


_And truly if we had not copied them all out of 


the Churchman of the present month, (January ) 


_qwe should think so too—but the first is from 


endorsed and urged on the public? 


Dodwell, an English writer quoted in the Ox- 
ford Tracts—the second from Dr. Hook, an 
English divine of the Oxford tract stamp— 
the fourth froma lumbering address on Unity 
by Dr. Onderdonk, Bishop of New York— 
the third from a correspondent, and the fifth 
from the Editor of the Churchman. — 
_ But the sentiment, are as thorougly popish as 
ever were uttered by the most devoted Jesuit. 
And will you say ‘ these writers are friendly to 
the errors of the Church of Rome?’ Certain- 
ly, for bow many of her errors have aver 
rue, 


| not relish the unwillingness of the 
Recioalts toown them as a part of the Catho- 


‘lie @hurch—nor would they: consent to ac- 


‘away their | 


knowledge their ordination invalid, or present 
themselves to Kenrick, Bishop of Arath, or 
Hughes, Bishop of Basileopolis, to reeeive the 
holy orders of Deacons. They have no wish 
to merge the Episcopal sect in the Roman 
‘Catholic—certainly, none, we hope, to put 
i to i uce nearly 
every peculiarity of the Romish body in doc- 
trine and practice, is evidently their aim. And 
‘not the GRAND INQUISITOR himself ever con- 
‘signed héretics to the mercies of the seculiar 


‘arm with more confidence in the propriety of 


doing so, than the high church writers at this 
hour, consign all persons not in connection 


with their sect, to the uncovenanted mercies of 
For the Presbyterian. 


HUMAN DOINGS NO PART OF JUSTIFICATION. 
-- The Gospel dispensation of mercy discards 
every thing like works or doings of the children 
of men from the matter of justification. It re- 
‘veals to them the only foundation on which this 
blessed privilege rests. It is not a mixture of 
Divine and human obedience. It is not any 
thing sandy and vile. It is the only miaterial 


-which can endure the waste of time, the tug of 


war, the rage of hell. It is the obedience, ac- 
tive and passive, of the Great Mediator, in re- 
ference to the former of which he used these 
truly emphatic words, “I have finished the 
work which thou gavest me to do,” and to the 
latter, “* It is finished.” 

To proceed with this point, and display it as 
evidences ‘warrant, and as duty requires, there 
is a case recorded, by which the doctrine is 
fully established. A young man came to Christ, 


‘and addressing him, said, “ What good thing 


shall I do that I may have eternal life? 

He was answered by the Great Teacher, “ I 
thou -wilt enter into life, keep the command- 
ments.” He ignorantly supposed that he had 
“from his youth up” kept all the command- 
ments mentioned by Jesus. Demanding there- 
fore what he lacked of right to enter upon the 


_ reward of obedience; he was told to go, and 


mandment. 


sell what he had, and give to the poor, upon 
doing which he should have treasure in heaven ; 
but “ he went away sorrowful, for he had great 
possessions.” ‘There is no further account of 
him as to his compliance. with this last com- 
Providing his case were as good 
as he believed it, he notwithstanding lacked one 
thing, which the king of Zion required him to 
perform. This one omission of compliance es- 
tablishes the fact of an imperfect obedience. 
An imperfect obedience is comparatively better 
than no obedience. But it does not come up to 
the requirement of the law. If it is not a full 
obedience to the law, there can be no legal claim 
upon the reward promised. ‘Therefore he could 
not by all his fancied conformity to the law at- 
‘tain to eternal life, as by this discovery his obedi- 
ace was not commensurate to the requisition of 
the Law giver. 

That this is in keeping with the New Testa- 
ment testimony,as well as that of the Law, is 
clearly certified in a brief sentence by the Apos- 
tleJames. Reasoningon what constitutes trans- 

ion of the law, he affirms that *“* whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty ofall.” The principle here 
established is, that only one sin makes the offend- 
er a transgressor of the law. . Now the law 
did not threaten the infliction of death, in the 
event of many acts of disobedience. It de- 
nounced the penalty upon the existence of sin. 
He that has broken the law, in one act of dis- 
obedience only, has incurred the sentence of the 
Jaw. That sentence is death. [It is death on 
the supposition of but one trangression, And 
if men cannot take higher ground, than the 
Pharisee did, when he compared himself with 
man in general, as well.as with the Publican, it 
will be altogether impossible for them to ground 


_ their presumption on the euthority of the inspir- 
‘awh 


ed writer, whose language is under consideration. 
“Phe ‘subject is too vast to be embraced within: 


a few sentences. Its importance demands that 
.every one should labour to show the path of life, 
to the multitudes that having approached the 
place where two ways diverge, are liable to 
choose that which will conduct them to abodes, 
where wailing more pitiable than arose from 
Rama's desolated streets, shall issue forth with- 
out cessation. A wariing voice may be 
to some that otherwise might . advance in the 
seductive course. Let them read the Scriptures, 
reflect on their genius, examine the truths there 
laid down, and say whether they afford any 
foundation whatever for Justification by deeds, 
whose purest and holiest character is tinged 
with imperfection whether considered as to 
quality, or number. Wuite. 

; For the Presbyterian. 

POPERY—No VIII. 

NOW OR NEVER. 

I read an account in last Saturday’s North 
American, of certain disorderly proceedings, 
the other evening, on the part of some Roman 
Catholics, at Dr. Wylie’s church, while a Rev. 
gentleman from New York was lecturing on 
Popery. The inference drawn by some Protes- 
tants from occurrences of this sort, is, that the 
public discussion of this subjectisinjudicious. My 
conclusion from the premises is just the reverse 
of this. Are we not in a free country? Must 
we get a dispensation from Rome, before we can 
expound the prophecies? Is the Protestant pul- 
pit to be muzzled by the Pope? I trow not. | 
think the time has not quite yet arrived when 
the Hierarchy is to dictate to our ministers what 
subjects they shall preach about, and what topics 
they shall exclude from the sanctuary. I am 
aware that the present Pope, in his famous En- 
cyclical letter, has denounced the “liberty of 
the press” as an evil “never to be sufficiently 
execrated and detested,” and that he launches 
the same anathema -against “liberty of con- 
science ;’”’ but I have yet to learn that the fulmi- 
nations of the Roman Pontiff are to be regarded 
as law by American freemen. The right of 
discussion is a fundamental principle with us. 
And, however irreverent the sentiment may seem 
to Popish ears, we claim the same right to dis- 
cuss Romanism that we do to discuss Moham- 
medanism or hism. 

But I have said that the attempts to prevent 
the discussion of this subject by violence, only 
show that it ought to be discussed. Why! Be- 
cause they prove what Popery would do if it 
had the power—what it will do if it ever gets 
the ascendancy here. Should that period arrive, 
we shall have the same sort of liberty of speech 
that they have in Spain and Italy, and other 
countries on yvhich the * Babylonian Beast” has 
laid his paw. For if the hand{ul of papists that 
are here now, undertake to shut up our minis- 
ters’ mouths, by threats and demonstrations of 
violence, what may we not expect when they 
have trebled or quadrupled their present num- 
bers? The alternative, then, presented to Ameri- 


_can Protestants, in reference to the discussion of 


this thing, is, Now oR NEVER. If we ever 
mean to discuss it, we must do it now. And 
the sooner we set about it the better. We have 
nothing to gain, but every thing to lose by delay. 
Every day is increasing the strength of our ad- 
versary. Every day is multiplying those Pro- 
testants who are deceived as to his character, 
and indifferent as to his encroachments. And 
to abstain from the discussion because Popery 
bids us do so, would be to surrender a right 
which has been consecrated by the blood of 
millions of martyrs, and in-defence of which 
we shall, if we are worthy the name of Protes- 
tants, be willing to shed our blood too. 

But while I say this, I must add a word as to 
the proper mode of discussing this subject. | 
wish those who take it into the pulpit would al- 
ways remember that, in its bearings upon the 
Church and the eternal interests of men, it is a 
subject of unspeakable solemnity. I am pained 
to the heart when I hear it treated with levity 
or satire. Corrupt as the Church of Rome is 
in her doctrines, and revolting as are the mum- 
meries of her worship, they may surely be dis- 
cussed with dignity and seriousness. It is hope- 
less to attempt to reach the heart of a man 
whose religion you have been turning into ridi- 
cule. This was not our Saviour’s method of 
opposing error. This was not the method of 
the Apostles. Let our ministers study these ex- 
amples, and they may expect to withstand the 
of sin” tosome purpose. WIcKLIFF. 


For the Presbytenan. 
THE GUIDE TO THE TRUTH. 

It has long been charged on the Unitarian 
teachers that they only received so much of the 
Scriptures for true, as agreed with their own 
preconceived notions of what was right and rea- 
sonable ; that they made their own reason and 
not the written word of God the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice. This charge has 
been usually met by asserting that they receive 
only what is in the Bible, not the creeds of men 
but only what is in the Bible. But this reply 
necessarily leads to the question, Do you receive 
all that is in the Bible as the Word of God? 
This question is answered thus by the Editor of 
the Unitarian Register :—Our orthodox breth- 
ren have yet to learn the true importance of the 
difference between the two positions. The Bible 
contains the religion revealed by God—and— 
Whatever is contained in the Bible is religion 
and was revealed by God.’ What an admis- 
sion is here! ‘The Bible contains the religion 
revealed by God, and how many things beside 
‘of meaner workmanship’ he does not stop to 
tell! The Bible with him is like a lump of ore, 
it must be washed or roasted, and refined seven 
times, before the really valuable truth can be 
found, or made fit for use! And who shalt sit 
as a refiner, and separate the precious from the 
vile? ‘ The words of the Lord are pure words” 
—they do not need our refining, they are pure 
‘as silver, tried in a furnance of earth, purified 
seventimes.” Itmay be taken without abatement 
—It does not as Professor Morton says, present 
us with language suited to the prejudices and 
ignorance of the Jews, and conveying a meaning 
not true, but useful—as the threats of a nursery- 
maid convey to the child whois afraid of the 
dark, an idea not true, but fully as effectual as 
if it were true to terrify the little creature and 
make him cry, himself tosleep. In fact, their 
notion of the Scriptures is like the Swedenbor- 
gian’s, which is thatthe Son of man comes in 
the clouds, that is, surrounded by apparent 
truths, which in themselves are valueless, but 
which wrap up—what 1—the dreams of Sweden- 
borg !—or the latest form of Socianism. 


A. L. A. 


. For the Presbyterian. 
REMARKS ON A SERMON. 

Having heard the Rev. Dr. M., of the Roman 
Catholic Church, highly praised as an eloquent 
speaker, we were induced to go and hear him 
on a late occasion. Possessing great fluency, 
and a rich wardrobe of words, we make no 
question but that when urged by the impulse of 
feeling, he becomes eloquent; the subject of his 
discourse, however, on this occasion, being 
somewhat didactic, was not so fruitful of oroto- 
rical episodes. 

We trust, however, that going as we did in 
the spirit of candour, it is with no feelings of 
prejudice we are induced to make these brief 
comments on what we heard. 

In the first place, the design of his sermon, 
purporting to be an effort to satisfy the ep soto 
by rigid argument, with no disposition to dictate 
to the hearer a conclusion without having estab- 
lished a premise, we thought his assertion that 
the Roman Catholic Church was the only true 
scriptural Church; or as he said in another 
place, the one holy Catholic Apostolic Church, 
was at best an inconsistency. This passage he 
repeated, that, as he said, the note takers, if any 
were present, might take it dowa. That all, in 
short, might be assured of his charitable feel- 


ings, and how easily a most satisfactory conclu- 
sion might be arrived at, without the trammels 
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of that old-fashioned science, called logic, or 
the trouble of ascertaining the precise reference 
of sundry pointed passages of scripture. 

We confess that one of the objects of our 
going was, to be informed of the truth of the 
very position the Dr. so unflinchingly asserted, 
and about which we have long held scruples; 
as much, in truth, from the authority of scrip- 
ture, as a close comparison of this scripture 
with the acknowledged compositions of writers 
of that Church, as from some study of the his- 
tory of past ages, and some degree of observa- 
tion. In another part of his discourse, observ- 
ing that the Roman Catholic Church had been 
called a persecuting Church, he answered it by 
asking if Paul had not done things which might 
assume this aspect? ‘This, to be sure, although 
conceding the truth of the allegation, was lay- 
ing a most grievous charge against this good 
apostle, and which one only of his sweetly 
blended spirit of holiness, meekness, and for- 
bearance, could have endured. 

When the Dr. spoke of indulgences, and so 
adroitly transferred the enormities of the sys- 
tem to the bad men of the Church, who lived 
in those days, we felt convinced the load would 
rest but lightly when so equally divided, and 
with such numerous shoulders to bear it; and 
we at the same time felt inclined to appeal to 
those good old books of unblemished authority, 
brown with the tinge of time, and too long ac- 
quiesced in to be cavilled at, which, while they 
record these events, are bold enough, without 
the affectation of disguise, to expose the very 
head and front of this offending. 

The allegation that the proceedings which 
stain this Church are to be attributed to its bad 
men, does not in any manner prove the position 
the speaker took for granted, and is so general 
in its application, that it makes the exception 
honourable. 

When the Dr., in alluding to certain indi- 
viduals, as he was pleased to term them, said 
they had charged his Church with having sold 
indulgences to-license sin, and that the accusa- 
tions were “ gulphed down by an ignorant and 
foolish people,” we felt hurt that, setting out 
with the intention of being charitable, he should 
so soon break so good a resolution. If the re- 
marks had reference to those who went to learn, 
to have their eyes opened as to the matters of 
which, as good citizens, they should not be in 
ignorance, we see their point, though we differ 
as to the charge of fuolishness; for surely, ever 
since the reformation, it has been thought com- 
mendable to learn. ; 


For the Presbyterian. 
_ PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 

The approach of the last Thursday of Feb- 
ruary reminds us of the accustomed observance 
of it as a day of fasting and prayer for Schools, 
Colleges, and Theological Seminaries. 

Delightful as it is to observe the Apostle’s in- 
junction to pray “ for all saints,” it is still more 
delightful to pray with all saints for a common 
object. ‘Though eighteen hundred years have 
elapsed since the Saviour commanded his disci- 
ples to “ pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
forth more labourers into his harvest,” we may 
still utter his words, “ the harvest truly is plen- 
teous, but the labourers are few.” | 

lf Christians prayed more for an increase of 
labourers, there would be ample funds for their 
support while preparing for the ministerial office ; 
for sincere prayer is ever accompanied by effort. 

The young men collected in our Colleges, are 
at a period of life which generally decides their 
future character. ‘Their education is qualifying 
them to exert a powerful influence. Shall it 
promote the cause of the Redeemer, or of Satan? 
Christian brother and Christian sister, let your 
daily prayers, and especially on the last ‘Thurs- 
day of this month, (the twenty-fifth,) be your 
answer. Could there be stronger incentives? 
The wants of the Church, the suitable age and 

ualifications for the ministry of unconverted 

llege students, and our Redeemer’s com- 

mand, should all impel us to fervent and fre- 
quent prayer. 

The Church seeks and needs faithful minis- 
ters. Our Theological students need much 
prayer, lest while the intellect is cultivated, their 
piety will grow cold. Oh that those who 
pray oflen and earnestly for those that are min- 
isters, would remember those that so soon will 
be, and implore-God to make them ministers 
mighty in the Scriptures, full of faith, and filled 
with the Holy Spirit. 

May God give all his people a spirit of earnest 
prayer for these objects, and richly answer 
them by converting many in our Colleges, who, 
ike the writer of this article, shall ever bless 
God for the observance of this annual day of 
fasting and prayer for Schools, Colleges, and 
Theological Seminaries. A SrupeEnr. 


From the North American. 
DISTURBING PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Messrs. Editors.—As it is well known that 
you are desirous to give your readers correct 
statements respecting all all matters of spe- 
cial interest which occur in our city of brother- 
ly love, it may not be unacceptable to receive a 
short account of certain outrageous proceedings 
which took place on Thursday evening the 11th 
inst., in the neighbourhood of the First Reform- 
ed Presbyterian church, in Eleventh street, near 
Market, Philadelphia. ‘The Rev. Mr. Sparry, 
who has been lecturing on Romanism for the 
last few days, had received an invitation to pre- 
sent this subject in Dr. Wiley’s church, and 
the appointment was made accordingly. Whilst 
speaking on the persecuting spirit of the Romish 
Church, the congregation was disturbed by a 
gang of miscreants on the outside, one of whom 
threw a stone, which broke a window, and 
would have seriously injured a lady who was 
sitting near it, but the venitian blind providen- 
tially protected her head. At this crisis the 


speaker was interrupted by a gentleman, who | 


publicly gave him the lie. The lecturer mild- 
ly requested the polite stranger to wait until he 
had done, as it would not be convenient for 
them both to speak at once. This forbearance 
seemed to provoke a continuance of insult, and 
several others commenced railing aloud at the 
speaker, until it became necessary to eject the 
originator of the disturbance. A few minutes 
afterwards the man returned and promised to | 
behave himself; at the intercession of Mr. Spar- 
ry he was permitted to remain. Some of the 
persons outside were heard to threnten the life 
of the lecturer, if he did not immediately desist 
from preaching on the doctrines of the Romish 
Church. 

When was it ever heard that a person in 
good standing in any Prostestant church inter- 
rupted a Romish priest, even when dealing out 
his grossest vituperation against his dissenting 
brethren? And has it come to this, that a Pro- 
testant clergyman cannot openly appeal to his- 
torical facts, except at the risk of being insulted 
and menaced with death? The proceedings of 
Thursday evening furnished the best practical 
illustration of the persecuting spirit of Popery 
which the lecturer could have desired. 

It is high time for Protestants and for Pro- 
testant ministers to awake, when things have 
come, to such a pass that an exposition of the 
deeds and doctrines of Holy Mother is enough 
to endanger the life of a worthy clergyman. 
Wo betide Holy Mother when the first drop of 
Protestant blood is shed by her in this coun- 
try ! 

Those Protestant ministers who have boldly 
stood forth in defence of civil and religious 
liberty, and who have come out in the pulpit 
and through the press, deserve and will receive 
the warmest gratitude of every 

Lover oF AMERICAN FREEDOM. 

This communication comes from a responsi- 
sible source. The grievance complained of 
should be at once corrected. Lectures on Ro- 
manism or any other ism will not in this coun- 
try be put down by acts of personal insult and 
violence.— 


On Sabbath afternoon as the Rev. Mr. Spar- ' th 


| y was preaching in the Nazareth Church, in 
Thirteenth street near Vine, an individual arose 
from his seat and in a loud yoice called him 
a liar. This of course caused great excitement 
and confusion. Order was soon restored, and 
the offender quietly secured in the basement 
story of the church until he was delivered into 
the custody of Capt. Robert Miller who was 
followed on his way to the watch house by three 
persons, who alter a hard struggle succeeded in 
rescuing him from his: hands. One of these 
persons, Michael McKernan, was subsequently 
arrested, and yesterday morning was ordered 
by the Recorder to give security in the sum of 
$300 to appear this morning for a further hear- 
ing on the charge of rescuing a prisoner, and 
for a subsequent assault any battery on the 
watchman. 


ROMANISM IN ‘THE UNITED STATES. 


Extract from a Lecture delivered in the Tenth Presbyterian 
Charch, Philadelphia, by the , the Rev. H. A. 


Many, it is propable, will shrink from the 
conclusion to which these arguments tend, and 
will find, or fancy they find, a safeguard against 
the dangerous prevalence of Romanism in our 
country, in the “ great disparity of numbers” 
between our Protestant and Roman Catholic 
population ; or in the “ general intelligence” of 
our citizens. These points have been inciden- 
tally touched upon already ; but it may be well 
to advert to them briefly again. 

First, as to the “ disparity of numbers.” 

The census for 1840 will probably give some 
fifteen or sixteen millions of Protestants, and 
about one million of Romanists. In the view of 
this fact, the question, “* What have we to fear 
from Popery ?”’ must, it is supposed, silence all 
dissent. But let us look below the surface. 
What is the relative ratio of increase, as re- 
gards the two bodies! I am not prepared to 
give a definitive answer to this question, but it 
cannot be far from the truth to say that the ra- 
tio of increase from emigration, is as three or 
four to one in favour of the Romanists. Allow- 
ing the indigenous increase of the two bodies, 


then, to be the same, relatively; how long will 


it be, with the tide of emigration rolling in upon 
us at its present rate, before the present great 
disparity of numbers will vanish ? 

But this is not all. The relative strength of 
the two bodies is not to be tested by the returns 
of the census. It is a common and radical 
mistake to reckon all those as Protestants who 
are called Protestants. There was a time when 
this might be done with safety. For a conside- 
rable period after the Reformation, most of the 
nations which threw off the Papal yoke, were 
pervaded with an enlightened and resolute Pro- 
testantism. Not only were the pious among 
them Protestants, but the people of all classes 
and occupations. However diversified their 
principles and views on other subjects, in their 
opposition to Popery they were united. For the 
last century, however, possibly for the last two 
centuries, the Protestantism of the world has 
been undergoing a gradual deterioration, until 
now there is scarcely a nation upon the globe 
which, as a nation, deserves to be called Pro- 
testant, in the true and primitive import of that 
word. Look at Germany—look at Prussia— 
look at Holland*—look at Great Britain her- 
self. From every one of them the glory has de- 
parted. They have, it is true, (especially Great 
Britain,) a noble company of genuine Protest- 
ants remaining ; but they are, as nations, little 
else than Protestant in name. Their Protest- 
antism has receded from the peopleas a body, 
and concentrated itself among a comparatively 
small number, who are mostly professing Chris- 
tians. This is the state of things also in our 
own country. We are nominally a Protestant 
nation. But what do the citizens of the United 
States, as a mass, care about the contest be- 
tween Protestant Christianity and Popery ? How 
can they be made to care about it? ‘They are 
engrossed with business and politics, and the 
multifarious cares of every-day life: and when 
this subject is named to them, they either look 
upon it as a mere ecclesiastical dispute which 
does not concern them, or, from motives of po- 
licy or interest, they decline meddling with it. 
Some, indeed, will be roused to action when the 
startling fact is laid before them, sustained by 
a train of irrefragable proofs, that the present 
Pope has published his official denunciation of 
principles which are interwoven with every line 
of our national and state constitutions. But the 
dangers to be apprehended from the political 
bearings of the system, are not sufficiently pal- 
pable and pressing, to counterbalance that sense 
of security, and love of ease, and absorbing de- 
votion to their animal wants, and giddy pursuit 
of temporal honours and gratifications, by which 
the multitude are every where characterized. 
In our country, too, there is this further fact to 
deter even intelligent men (unless they are un- 
der the control of strong religious principle) 
from interesting themselves in this subject, viz: 
that Romanism is so widely blended with all 
our social, political, and commercial relations, 
that nothing short of an imperious conviction of 
duty, can make an individual willing to encoun- 
ter the inconvenience and possible loss involved 
in any direct opposition to it. 

If these observations are correct, the number 
of genuine Protestants in this country—Pro- 
testants whose principles are Protestant, and 
who are ready at all times to protest against the 
Church of Rome—instead of being sixteen mil- 
lions, is probably not more than four or five. 
The rest of our population, that is, the mass of 
them, present as fine a field for the proselyting 
operations of the Romanists, as there is to be 
found in the world. For in no civilized coun- 
try, certainly, are the people, as a body, so lit- 
tle acquainted with the true character of that 
church, or so accessible to the endless devices, 
from female seminaries down to fairs and mu- 
sical festivals—it employs to make converts. 
Thus much for the alleged security we have 


‘in the “ great disparity of numbers” between 


our Roman Catholic and Protestant population. 

** But the American pcople (it is still urged) 
are too intelligent ever to become Roman Cath- 
olics.” Here is another common delusion. We 
think of the worship of saints and images, tran- 
substantiation, prayers for the dead, purgatory, 
and other Popish observances, and it seems to 
us incredible that men of sense can ever em- 
brace such absurdities. But we are wrong. 
This glorious attribute of reason, in which we 
pride ourselves so much, can, since the fall, be 
perverted to any service: there is no proposi- 
tion in ethics or religion, too preposterous or too 
horrible to be embraced by it. And in the case 
before us, the process itself by which this re- 
sult is brought about, is not difficult of solu- 
tion. Take the dogma of transubstantiation, 
for example. You might carry it round the 
world, and stop at every human habitation, (be- 
yond the pale of the Roman Catholic church,) 
and you could not get a single man, woman, or 
child, of ordinary capacity, to believe it, if it 
were submitted to them on its own proper evi- 
dence. You might as well attempt to convince 
them that the light of noon-day was the dark- 
ness of midnight, as to make them believe that 
the consecrated wafer you exhibited to them, 


' * Intelligence has reached this country while 
these sheets are passing through the press, that the 
new King of Holland has issued two edicts in fa- 
vour of the Roman Catholics; by one of which ten 
religious Popish orders in his hingdom are relieved 
from the prohibition they have long been under 
against receiving novices; so that they will now be 
able to perpetuate and increase themselves, whereas 
they must otherwise soon have become extinct. He 
has also called upon the Catholic parish priests of 
the kingdom, to lay before him a statement of any 


| grievances they may have to complain of in refer- 


ence to “the present system of education,” includ- 
ing the management of the schools, the books in 
use, &c. When these facts are viewed in connexion 
with another, viz: that for some years past the evan- 
gelical clergy of Holland have been treated with 
great rigour, it must be evident that that country is 
rapidly declining from the principles and practice of 
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was the complete body and blood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But go even to men of vigorous 
minds and ample erudition, and convince them 
by the subtle sophistries of the Popish theolo- 
gians, that God has instituted an infallible 
church, and that the Church of Rome is that 
church, and your contest with them is at an 
end. They will believe in transubstantiation, 
or any thing else, provided the church decrees 
it. The infallibility of the church precludes 
the liberty of investigation, and makes doubt 
itself impiety. What right has reason to say, 
“this is absurd?” What right have the senses 
to say, “this belies every one of us?” The 
voice .of the infallible church is the voice of 
God; and the church declares, “ this wafer is 
the real body and blood of Jesus Christ.” 
There is no place for reason here; there is no 
place for sense. Both must submit, not only 
without examining, but without questioning, to 
that power which cannot err, and from whose 
decisions there is no appeal. 

This view is confirmed by the familiar fact 
that there are individuals in the Romish church 
as distinguished for intellectual acumen, as any 
to be found in the Protestant denominations. It 
is idle, therefore, to say that mere intelligence 
will keep men from embracing Popery. 

What is true in this respect as to individuals, 
is equally true of nations. History will not 
sustain the opinion so common among Protcst- 
ants, that the gradual diffusion of knowledge 
must be favourable to Protestantism, and unfa- 
vourable to Romanism. For “ we see (to bor- 
row again the language of the Edinburgh Re- 
view,) that during the last two hundred and 
fifty years, the human mind has been in the 
highest degree active—that it has made great 
advances in every branch of natural philoso- 
phy—that it has produced innumerable inven- 
tions tending to promote the convenience of 
life—that medicine, surgery, chemistry, engi- 
neering, have been very greatly improved— 
that government, police, and law, have been 
improved, though not quite to the same extent. 
Yet we see that during these two hundred and 
fifty years, Protestantism has made no conquests 
worth speaking of. Nay, we believe that as 
far as there has been a change, that change has 
been in favour of the Church of Rome. We 
cannot, therefore, feel confident that the pro- 
gress of knowledge will necessarily be fatal 
to a system which has, to say the least, stood 
its ground, in spite of the immense progress 
which knowledge has made since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth.” 

The unwelcome but salutary lessons imbo- 
died in this quotation, show how little we can 
rely on the general intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people, (except as it is blended with a pure 
religious sentiment,) for immunity from the 
dangerous increase of Romanism in our coun- 
try. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Orricta, Votre ror Presipent anp Vice- 
Presipent.— Wednesday the 10th instant, was the 
appointed day by law for Congress to count the 
votes fur President and Vice-Presi:ent of the United 
States. A message was received from the House, 
at 12 o’ lock, announcing the readiness of the House 
to receive the Senate, for the purpose of countin 
the official vote for President and Vice-President o 
the United States. ‘I'he Senate at once complied 
with the order of the House, and conducted by the 
Vice-President, proceeded to the Hall of Represen- 
tatives, where seats were assigned them. The mem- 
bers of the House received the Senators standing. 
The Vice-President ‘was conducted to the Speaker’s 
Chair, and the Tellers—Mr. Preston, of S. C., on 
the part of the Senate, and Mr. Cushing of Mass., 
and Mr. J. W. Jones of Va, on the part of the 
House—were seated at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Vice-President briefly announced the object of 
the meeting, which was to count the votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States. The 
Vice-President gave notice that he should avail him- 
self of Tellers, and the work of reading the proceed- 
ings of the several electors commenced at once—be- 
ginning with the State of Maine. 

The votes of the States having been all handed by 
the President to the Tellers, the Vice President an- 
nounced the result as follows ; 

William Henry Harrison has 

Martin Van Buren, 

A majority is 148, and Wittiam Henry Harrison 
is elected President of the United States froin the 
fourth of March next. 


234 votes. 
60 


John Tyler of Virginia has 234 votes 
Richard M. Johnson 48 “ 
Littleton Tazewell ll 
James Polk 1 « 


Joun Tver is therefore elected Vice-President 
from the fourth of March next. 

The business for which the two Houses were con- 
vened having been accomplished, the Vice-President 
retired with the Senators to the Senate chamber. 
A joint committee was appointed to wait on General 
Harrison to announce officially the result of the ex- 
amination of the electoral votes. He expressed to 
them the profound gratitude he felt at this manifesta- 
tion of the confidence of his countrymen, and said he 
would exert his best abilities to promote the honour 
and happiness of the people. 


NationaL GoverNnMENT.—The Washington papers 
announce that the following named individuals will 
compose the National Cabinet under the administra- 
tion of General Harrison: 
Secretary of State—Daniel Webster, of the state 
of Massachusetts, 

Secretary of the Treasury—Thomas Ewing, of 
the state of Ohio. 

Secretary of War—John Bell, of the state of 
Tennessee. 

Secretary of the Navy—George E. Badger, of the 
state of North Carolina. 

Post Master General—Francis Granger of the 
state of New York. 


of Kentucky. 


Bequests.—Mrs. Christian Baker, of Boston, has 
bequeathed to the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and the American Education Society, equally, 
an estate worth probably forty or fifty thousand dol- 
lars; to the American Bible Society two thousand 
dollars; and to the American Tract Socrety at Bos- 
ton, one thousand dollars. 


An Otp Orrice Hoiper.—Dr. Thomas O’Hara 
Croswell, Postmaster at Catskill, New York, a ve- 
nerable and estimable citizen, was appointed in 
1792, under the administration of General Washing- 
ton, and has held the office from that day to the pre- 
sent, nearly half a century. 


Paivate Banxine.—Mr. John L. Harris, of Lynch- 
burg, Va., has petitioned the legislature of that state 
for a charter as private banker, with a capital of 
$250,000 ; and he proposes to place himself under 
the provisions which apply to other banking institu- 
tions, of making regular reports to the Executive, 
and of subjecting his affairs at any time to the scrutiny 
of Executive commissioners. 

Leap.—The Gal: na (Illinois) Gazette states that 
the exports of lead from that place, during the past 
year, were about twenty millions of pounds, the cost 
of which, at Galena, was $700,000. 


New York House or Reruce.—We have just re- 
ceived the sixteenth annual report of the House of 
Refuge, which we have looked through with much 
interest and pleasure. The whole number of chil- 
dren received since the opening of the establishment 
in 1825, is two thousand six hundred and thirty-one. 
‘There has been under the care of the society the past 
year a total of four hundred and six, whose average 
age is about thirteen years. The children are en- 
gaged through the year in various mechanical and 

omestic employments, the statistics of which are 
contained in the appendix to the report.—Com. fd. 


Erie Canaut.—A considerable por- 
tion of this important work is completed. From 
Maumee Bay to Providence, thirty miles up the 
Maumee river, the canal is finished—sixty feet wide 
by six feetdeep—a splendid work. ‘The water was 
let into Maumee city last fall. From Providence up 
to Defiance, twenty-eight or thirty miles, and thence 
to the Indiana line, some twenty-three miles further, 
it is full half finished, except the reservoir near the 
Indiana line, to cover 2500 acres of land, which is 
not yet commenced by Ohio. From the Ohio line 
west to Lafayette, it is so far finished that boats pass- 
ed between those points last fall. From the Ohio 
line to Fort Wayne, it is a large canal, sixty feet by 
six deep. So that all that remains to be done to 
open two hundred and fifty miles of the « anal, from 
steamboat navigation on the Wabash to Lake Erie, 
is to make the reservoir spoken of, and to complete 
the half of fifty or sixty miles of common canal, about 
a twelvemonth’s job if vigourously executed. 


Dagusrreotyre Likenesses.—This process of 


taking likenesses is becoming quite perfect in the 
hands of Professor Morse. We have seen a group 


Attorney General—J. J. Crittenden, of the state | P® 


directed efforts of its direction, aided by 


of three figures, upon a small plate, very ge 
The likenesses of course, must be Ake. But the 
difficulty has hitherto been in producing the soften- 
ing effects of light and shade—the delicate shadow- 
ings but Mr. Morse is surmounting that difficulty, 
and his pictures taken in fifty seconds, will hence- 
forward be very perfect.—Cum. Ade. 


Fire anp Lossor Lirz.—A fire broke out in Que- 
bec on the 3d inst., in the jewelry shop of Mr. Smilie. 
The family slept in the room directly over the store, 
and all but one, an apprentice, perished in the flames. 


Cavution.—One dollar notes of the Seventh 
Ward Bank, altered to twenties, are in circulation. 
The general execution is good but the letter S after 
dollar is omitted. 

Ten Dollar Notes of the exploded Commercial 
Bank of Millington, (Md.) altered by insterting the 
word ** New York,” in the place of Millington, have 
been attempted to be off in this city, within 
the last few days. y can be detected by hold- 
ing them up to the light. 

Canapa.—Lord Sydenham, Governor General, 
of British North America, has issued a proclama- 
tion, declaring the union of the Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, to take effect from the 10th 
instant. Notice was given that the Governor Gene- 
ral would on thatday open the Queen’s Commission, 
and take the oaths as Governor of the Province of 
Canada, and notifying the Heads of the Departments 
to attend. 


From Froripa.—At Tampa, on the 26th of Janu- 
ary, were assembled 150 Indians for emigration, 10 of 
them Micasukies and the rest Tallahasses. Amon 
the latter was their principal chief Echo-Emathla. 
Runners had been sent to the Micasukies, who pro- 
fessed ability to bring in 50 or 60 of that tribe, and 
these were daily expected. 

On the 25th of January a party of Seminoles 
came in from Pease Creek, number not mentioned. 

Echo-Emathla had promised that the remainder of 
his tribe would come in in two or three weeks, hav- 
ing sent runners inviting them to meet him at Tam- 

a. General Armistead expresses great confidence 
in Echo-Emathla’s ability and disposition to fulfil 
his promise, — there is no disappointment in 
the receipt cf the money required for fulfilling the 
stipulations made by the general. 

n addition to the 150 at Tampa there were 32 at 
Key Biscayne, captured by Col. Harney in his first 
expedition to the everglades. The whole 182 are 
to embark for Arkansas on the 15th instant. 

A letter from Surgeon McCormick enumerates 
the Indians surrendered and captured as follows: 

At Tampa, 30; at Fort Clynch, 41, under Echo- 
Emathla ; at Fort Annutilaga, 33, with Tiger-Tail ; 
at Key Biscayne, 30, captured by Col. Harney ; at 
Fort Armistead, 11; at Fort King, 40; at Fort 
Clinch, 60; and some families and individuals at 
other posts. This letter makes the whole number 
240, of whom 80 or 90 are warriors. 

Besides these there was the party, variously esti- 
mated at from 50 to 100, encountered by Col. Reil- 
ly, on their way to Tampa with a pass from General 
Armistead. Rumour also ascribed a second capture 
of 12, and a third of 115 to Col. Harney. 

‘Taking rumours and all into the account, it was 
presumed that about 500, men, women, and children, 
were or soon would be assembled at Tampa for 
embarkation. It is stated also that more Indians 
have been killed within the last eight months than 
in the two years previous. 


Common Carrizrs.—The Court in Bank, (the 
court of last resort in Ohio,) have decided that pro- 
prietors of stage coaches are common carriers—that 
as such, they are responsible for the safe conveyance 
of passengers and eee their giving notice 
to the contrary cannot relieve them from liability— 
that a watch is a customary article of baggage, and 
the trunk of a traveller the proper place for its de- 

ite—that the stage proprietor will be charged if 
it be lost. We very often observe in the advertise- 
ments of stage proprietors, “all baggage al the risk 
of the owner!” There have been numerous decisions 
of late u this point, in different States of the 
Union, all of which coincide that such a notice avails 
nothing. Stage proprieters (steamboats, &c., the 
same, ) are commun carriers in fact and in contempla- 
tion of law, and cannot avail themselves of the ad- 


vantages of that character without incurring the re- 


sponsibilities which attach to it. This has become 


a settled principle of law. There have been adopted 
many ingenious modes of evading it, but they have 
met with little favour from the courts. Strong safe- 
guards are deemed necessary to protect the millions 
of lives and property which are dependentc tly 
upon the vigilance and honesty of common carriers. — 
Louis. Adv. 

Pustic Meeting. -A large meeting of the citi- 
zens of the city and county of Philadelphia, with- 
out distinction of party, was held in the Meschonts! 
Exchange, in the city of Philadelphia, on Thurs- 
day evening, February 11th, 1841. Alderman Peter 
Hay presided. The following preamble and reso- 
lutions were adopted : 

Whereas, This meeting has entire confidence in 
the value and solidity of the deposits and circula- 
tion of all the banks in the city and county of Phil- 
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_ | adelphia, and for all the purposes of trade and busi- 


ness, believe them to be sufficiently convertible to 
support our industry, and effect the usual exchanges 
of commodities : 

And whereas, The constituted authorities of the 
Commonwealth are fully competent, and, in our 
opinion, are entirely willing, by propor logielation, 
to support the institutions of the State created for 
banking purposes, ona liberal and proper exercise 
of their appropriate functions; and one of the chief 
of these functions is to furnish a circulating me- 
dium, resting upon the confidence of the community 
as much as upon the specie in the vaults, and other 
assets of the banks for its use; and that all legis- 
lation calculated to strengthen and support such in- 
stitutions, in that particular, shall have our co-ope- 
ration and confidence. 

Resolved, That in order to enable the banks of the 
city and county of Philadelphia to be of service to 
the community in the present crisis, we would re- 
spectfully recommend to the Legislature a repeal of 
those provisions of the existing laws, by which their 
charters may be forfeited, or other penalties imposed 
for the non-payment of their notes and obligations in 
specie, and the substitution of regulations as will 
impose strict responsibility on bank officers, and di- 
rect the investment of their capitals into the chan- 
nels of our own business and industry. 

Resolved, That while the other States of the Union 
with which we have extensive business connexions, 
rmit the issue of notes of a less denomination 
than five dollars, and thereby have the advantage of 
a convenient currency for small transactions, the 
permission to our institutions to issue similar bills, 
seems to be one of the remedies for the existing dif- 
ficulties, recommended alike by its convenience and 
simplicity. 

Resolved, That as many of our fellow citizens de- 
pend for their means of living upon dividends deriv- 
ed from bank stocks, we would further recommend 
that authority be given to all banks of the Common- 
wealth to declare dividends not exceeding six per 
cent. per annum from the profits «f their business 
during any authorized suspension of specie pay- 
ments by those institutions. 

Resolved, That a committee of five citizens be ap- 
pointed to repair to Harrisburg, and cause the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting to he laid before the Legis- 
lature of the Commonwealth. 


Bank or THE Untrep Srates.—The information 


lodyed against the Bank of the United States by one % 


Andrew Miller, of the refusal of the Bank to redeem 
one of its twenty dollar bills in specie, was to have 
been heard before Judge King on the 15th inst. But 
the Bank put an end to the matter by paying the 
note. Mr. Miller, however, seemed determined not 
to be defeated in his object; for he and George Al- 
berti lodged other informations of the same character 
against the Bank—which will be heard on the 25th 
inst.— JV. 4m. 


Raitroaps.—There are 3316 miles of railroad in 
use in the United States, constructed at a cost of 
86,000,000 dollars, and yieldiog an average of about 

per cent.; 1802 miles more are in progress of 
completion ; and the whole number of miles projec- 
ted, including finished, unfinished, and routes exa- 
mined, is nearly 10,000. 

A Fire at Jamaica, L. I., on Thursday evening, 
destroyed several valuable buildings. It broke out 
in the boarding house on the Main street, next to the 
school of Miss Hanna, and destroyed both build- 
ing, as well as the adjoining one where the Long 
Island Farmer newspaper was published. 


Divipenp.—The Commercial Bank at Albany has 
declared a dividend of fifly cents on the capital stock, 
payable on the 4th of March. This is the first divi- 
dend declared for the last five years, when it was 
compelled to cease making dividends in consequence 
of the defalcation of H. Bartow, the former cashier. 
The amount of which the bank was despoiled by 
Bartow, was $259,052—all its then supposed large 
surplus and more than half its capital. The well 
its present 
capable officers, have restored the bank to its former 
condition.—. Y. Com. Adv. 


Navaut.—We learn from the Norfolk Beacon, that 
the official order has been received to carry the U. 
S. ship of the line Delaware up to the Navy Yard, 

reparatory for equipping her for sea. It is said that 
er destination is for the Mediteranean, to relieve 
the Ohio, the time of whose cruise will be out in 
the summer. We also-learn that the Pennsylvania 
will take the place of the Delaware as a school 


— 


and that she will be under the command of Capt. 
Skinner, who has exhibited so much ability as well 
as enthusiasm in behalf of the Naval Apprenticeship 
school system. 

The U.S. ships Constitution, St. Louis, and Shark, 
were at Callao, about Nov. 20, the former and Jatter 
to sail soon for Valparaiso. 


Puitaverputa Banxs.—The following is a state- 


ment of the amount of specie and specie funds paid 
by the banks of Philadelphia from December 15th, 
1840, to F anarag | Sth, 1841, inclusive: 

Pennsylvania Bank, $1,137,164 
North America, 285,000 
Philadelphia, 1,141,820 
Farmers and Mechanics, 802,623 
Girard, 1,056,000 
Mechanics, 212,000 
Commercial, 130,000 
Western, 120,000 
Southwark, 75,981 
Moyamensing, 101,000 
Penn Township, 50,000 
Manufacturers and Mechanics, 25,000 
Northern Liberties, 67,000 
Kensington, 9,139 
$5,212,732 
United States, 6,083,321 
$11,306,053 


Iron Ore Saratoca County.—The Ballston 
Spa Gazette of the 9th inst., contains a communica- 
tion describing an extensive bed of iron ore, in the 


§ | town of Hadley, which is said to produce iron ore of 


the best description, and from its being located on a 
steep sidehill, can be worked with trifling expense. 


Tae Resumprion.—The Pittsburgh Banks con- 
tinued to pay specie on all their liabilities, up to the 
last accounts, and the Pittsburgh Gazette says ** there 
appears to be no disposition in the community to de- 
mand any more specie than is necessary for immedi- 
ate business wants.” 

The Pottsville Miners’ Journal states that the 
Miners’ Bank, at that place, redeemed all demands 
upon her specie, up to Saturday week, and suspend- 
ed with the other banks on the following Monday. 

FRaTEeERNAL AFFECTION.—Edwards, the man who 
was convicted of murder in Alabama, and sentenced 
to be hung, was respited by the Governor. The re- 
spite was brought by the brother of Edwards, who 
travelled the whole distance between Tuscaloosa 
and Mobile on foot, arriving on the day of the exe- 
cution in advance of the mail. 


McLeowp Inpictep.— Feb. 6.—The grand 
jury of the county came into Court this forenoon 
with a bill of indictment against Alexander McLeod, 
for the murder of Amos Durfee at the time of the 
burning of the steamboat Caroline. The case had 
engaged the attention of the jury since Wednesday 
morning, and the testimony of a large numberof 
citizens was given in. Of the twenty jurors pre- 
sent, nineteen, it is understood, were for the indict- 
ment of murder. The prisoner was brought before 
the court this afternoon, and, after being apprized by 
the District Attorney of the finding of the jury, he 
was remanded to jail by order of the Court, until 
the next term of the Oyer and Terminer, which 
commences on the fourth Monday of March next, 
when his trial, in all probability, will take place. 


NortH Carouina Banxs.—The Raleigh ister 
of Friday says that the Banks of that city continued 
to pay specie, and would do so as long as they were 
fortified by the Virginia Banks. 

Frankuin Banx.—The stockholders of the Frank- 
lin Bank, Baltimore, have held a meeting to hear 
the report of a committee, which unanimously recom- 
mended that the affairs of the Bank be wound up 
immediately. The reports was laid on the table, and 
the following among many other resolutions, were 
adopted—yeas 605, nays 232: 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the President 
and Directors to apply forthwith to the Legislature 
for such a reduction of the capital stock of the Bank 
as shall value each share thereof at $124. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the 
President and Directors proceed, with due economy, 
to continue the liquidation of the liabilities of the 
Bank, until in their opinion active business may be 
safely and profitably resumed. 


MARRIED. 

On the 30th of Nov. 1840, by Rev. J. W. Moore, 
at Rose Hill, near Little Rock, Arkansas, Mr. 
Cuarues to Saran Francenia Wynkoop, 
formerly of Philadelphia. 

At Cold Spring, New Jersey, on the 18th ult., by 
the Rev. M. ly Mr. Rosert E. Foster, 
to Miss Exizasetu Parsons, all of that place. 


On the 26th ult. by the same, Mr. Lutner Cum- 
Epmunps, of Philadelphia, to Miss Mary Ep- 
muNps, of Cold Spring, New Jersey. 

On the 10th inst., by the same, Mr. Joun K. F. 
Stites, to Harriet M., daughter of S. S. Marcy, 
M.D., all of Cold Spring, New Jersey. 


At Churchtown, Lancaster county, Pa., on Thurs- 
day evening, the 27th ult., by the Rev. Alfred Ne- 
vin, Mr. James McCaa, to Miss Resecca Jenxins, 
Mr. Witiuiam Linvitie, to Miss Maarcaret 

OAR. 


DIED, 


At New York, on the 8th ult., Mr. Jonn Bremner, in the 
67th year of his age, for many years a Ruling Elder in the 
Rutger’s Street Presbyterian Church, New York. “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth—yea 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours, and 
their works do follow them. . 


LECTURES ON ROMANISM. 


The Third Lecture on Romanism, in the Eight 
Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, in Spruce street, 
between Third and Fourth, will be delivered, Provi- 
dence permitting, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, the 
2ist instant. Services to commence at a quarter past 
seven o’clock. 


LECTURES ON THE JEWS. 

The subject of Lecture to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 21st inst., in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
will be the Present State of the Jews. Service com- 
mences at seven o’clock. Entrance to the church 
on Fourth, above Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 


LECTURE TO YOUNG MEN. 

A Lecture will be delivered to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 21st inst., at half-past seven o’clock, in the 
First earegntionsl church, in Tenth street, below 
Spruce, Philadelphia, by the Rev. Mr. Todd. The 
subject will be * The temptations to which young 
men are exposed in great cities.” 

BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 

The Treasurer of the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sums since 14th January, 1841. 


Semi-cent. collec. Tent ch., per Rev. A. G. Fair- 


child, pastor, $141.93. Matthew Newkirk and fa- 


mily, Central ch., Philad. $80. Semi-cent. collec. 
Christiansburg, Va., per Rev. N. Chevalier, pas- 
tor, $34.31. ‘Tenth ch. Philad., Nath. Burt, first 
instal. on his sub. 8100; Thos. R. Mitchell, do. do. 
$20; J. B. Ross, 2d instal. on his sub. $50; Jas. 
Leslie, Ist instal. on his sub. $10; A friend to the 
Board, through the Treasurer, 2d instal, on his sub. 

20—$200. D, McNaughton, receiving agent, Lou- 
isville, Ky., $280. Rev, Dr. Plumer, donations re- 
eeived by him, and acknowledged in Watchman of 
the South, @459.28—less premium on draft, $2.28— 
$457. Lambert Clark, 6th ch. Philad., 2d ingtal. 


*,* In last acknowledgment, the church at Leba- 
non, Anson Co. N. C., was credited $20, instead of 


, A. W. Treasurer. 


$5.—Total, $1198 24. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—An Examination of President 
N Edward's Inquiry on the Freedom of the Will. By 
Jeremiah Day, President of YaleCollege. Sketches of Con- 
spicuous living Characters of France, nelated R. M. 
alsh, with a Portrait of M. Thiers. The Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith, with Selections from his writings. By Washing- 
ton Irving. Distinguished Menof Modern Times. The Bos- 
ton Musical Institute's Collection of Chureh Music. Arrang- 
ed and Composed by 'T. Comer. Old Humphrey's Observa- 
tions. Socinianiem Subversive of Christianity. A Sermon 
Samuel! A. Van Vranken. Pastor of the Reformed Dutch 
hurch in Broome street. Forsaleby §H. PERKINS, 
feb 20 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


OOKS.—J. WueTuam & Son, 144 Chestnut street, Phi- 
ladelphia, publish the following valuable Works. They 

also keep a general assortment of ‘I ical, School, and 
Miscellaneous Books, all of which they will sell very low, 
for cash. Horne’s Introduction to the Study and Knowledge 
vols. royal 8vo, Cruden’s Com- 
royal 8vo. Gill's Commen- 
9 vols. 410. Rev. John 


Theology, 8vo. 


Manual, 
Elisha, his 
the Human m, 
Calvin on the Epi to the Romans, 12mo. Beza’s Life of 
Calvin, 12mo. v. R. J. Breckinridge’s Tour in France, 
Germany, &e. 12mo. The Fruit of the Spirit, by Rev. G. 
W. Bethune, 12mo. Dr. Alexander on the Canon of Serip- 
ture, 12mo. Do. Evidences of Chretianity, 12mo. Ram- 
sey's Journal of a Missionary ‘Tour in India, 12mo. Outlines 
the Court of Rome, and Temporal Power of the 


ship,. 


Memoirs of the Rev. John H. Rice, 12mo. Dr. 
lot's Lettere on: Clerical ieal Manners and Habits, 12mo. 
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Dick’s Lectures on Theology, 2 vols. 8vo. Bishop Mcll- 
vaine’s Refutation of the Oxford System of 
‘The Preacher, or Skeletons of nearly 400 
8vo. Sermons by the Rev. S. EH. Tyas. ber Swo. 
i hristian Antiquities, abridged trom the large 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


BY REV. J. CROLY. 
The wind blows chill across thove gloomy waves; | 
O, how unlike the green and dancing main! 
The surge ia foul os if it roli’d o'er graves ; 
Stranger, here lie the cities of the plain. 
¥es, on that plain, by wild waves cover'd now, 
Rese palace once, and sparkling pinnacle ; 
On pomp and spectacle beam’d morning’s glow, 
On pomp and festival the twilight fell. 
Lovely and splendid all ; but Sodom's soul 
Was stain’d with blood, and pride, and perjury ; 
Long warn'd, long spared, till ber whole heart was foul, 
And fiery vengeance on its clouds came nigh. 
And still she mock'd, and danc'd, and taunting, spoke 
Her.sportive blasphemies against the Throne; . 
It came! the thunder on her slumber broke— 
God spake the word of wrath! her dream was done. 


Yet, in the final night, amid her stood 

Irargortal mensengers, and pausing Heaven 
Pleaded with man, bu- she was quite imbued— 
Her. last hour waned—she scorn'd to be forgiven ! 


"T'was done !—Down pour’d at once the sulphurous shower, 
Down stoop’d in flame, the heavens’ red canopy, 

Oh! for the arm of God in that fierce hour! 

"T'was vain, nor help of God or man was nigh. 


They rush, they bound, they howl, the men of sin; 
Still stoop’d the cloud, still burst the thicker blaze! 
The earthquake heav'd! then sank the hideous din! 
¥on wave of darkness o’er their ashes strays. 
From the Southern Churchman. 
THE STRANGER’S LAMENT. 
Alone! he sighed. Alone 
In a strange land. 
My youthful visions gone ! 
The kindred band 
. Whose love, tho’ humble love 
My heart could cheer, 
Are happy now above, 


Yes, here, where every eye 
Looks calm and cold, 

And as alone I sigh 
The days of old 

Return. The warm embrace 
Transports me home, 

Each well remembered face 
Comes from the tomb. 


And I could mourn, and shed 
Tears like the rain, 

For them, the lost, the dead, 
Tho’ it were vain, 

But that, ’tis not so sore, 
Their parting breath, 

As life, when love is o’er, 
Oh, this is death. 


This heart, oh gracious God, 
Like Noah’s dove | 
Has sought amidst a flood, 
One leaf of love; 
Baffled, it now would fly 
To some kind breast, 
It seeks an ark on high, 
Oh give it rest. 


THE PILGRIM’S ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 
BY HENRY JOHN SHARPE. 
“ Praise the Lord, O my soul! 
And all that is within me, praise his holy name!” 
Thou art, O God, the fount divine 
From whence all earthly blessings flow ; 
«‘ Where’er we turn thy glories shine,” 
And all things praise Thee, here below ; 
The radiant sun which gilds the day, 
: The countless stars that gem the night, 
Owe all their splendour to thy sway, 
Great source of all things fair and bright : 
If pilgrim prayers avail on high, 
* All things adore Thee !—so do I, 


_ Thou reign’st, O God, in realms of light, 
Majestic, solemn, and alone ! 
In adoration to thy might, 
Creation bends beneath thy throne ; 
The thunder’s roar, the lightning’s glare, 
The murm’ring of the boundless sea, 
Are but the universal prayer 
Which nature offers up to Thee! 
If pilgrim thoughts ascend on high, 
All things adore Thee !—so do I. 


We hail, O God, the vital ray 
With holy inspiration rife— 
Its bright reflection points the way 
Which leads to everlasting life ; 
The changing seasons as they roll 
Thy power and wisdom, Lord, proclaim! 
All creatures join from pole to pole, 
In loud hosannas to thy name: 
If pilgrim prayers are heard on high, 
All things adore Thee !—so do I. 


. From the Friend of India. 
THE BRAHMUNS AND THE GIN PALACES OF 
THE EAST. 


Government has recently resolved upon a re- 
form in what is called the Abkaree, or the De- 
partment of Spirituous Liquors, which in this 
country, as elsewhere, contributes to the public 
exchequer. It had been discovered that, while 
the habit of tipling has amazingly increased in 
the country, the public revenue, instead of hav- 
ing benefitted by the increase of private vice, 
has proportionably decreased. ‘To provide a 
remedy for this state of things, the control of 
this department has been placed under a sepa- 
rate commissioner, with a large establishment 
of subordinate officers to superintend the prepa- 
ration and sale of spirituous liquors. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five native gentlemen have 
made application to him for these employments. 
Just before the holidays, the superintendent 
published the names of the applicants, and re- 
quired them, by a notification in the Gazette, to 
appear before him, and substantiate their claims 
to office. We have carefully examined this list, 
and find, though not much to our astonishment, 
-that all we have advanced in regard to the de- 
generacy of the Hindoos, in reply to Sir Charles 

orbes’ penegyric, is fully verified. Of these 
applicants for the superintendency of the gin 
pe of the east, one-third are Brahmuns.— 

orty-five Brahmuns, members of the hereditary 
priesthood of the Vedas, ministers of the Hindoo 
religion, the earthly divinity of the soodras, the 
very dust of whose feet is holy, have solicited 
an employment, which they cannot embrace 
without an entire dereliction of their own prin- 
ciples. That principle by which they are for- 
bidden to have the remotest connexion with 
spirituous liquors, is wise and just, though found 
‘im a very puerile creed. But so entire is the 
dissolution of all those obligations which even 
the Hindoo ritual imposes, that Brahmuns do not 
scruple, in the face of the whole country, to 
solicit employment of so degrading a nature. 
Were we to tax a Hindoo with this open viola- 
tion of all religious decency, he would tell us 
that this was the Iron Age, that such apostacy 
was predicted in the shastras, and that its preva- 
lence to such an extent, was only a fresh proof 
of the divine’ origin of his sacred books. We 
have endeavoured to conyince those who argue. 
for the morality of the Hindoos, that every as- 


attaek on the authority of the religious books o 


the Hindoos could prove that the. natives of this 
day were . nome chaste, honest, and disin- 
terested, the’ poor indoo would find that his 
religion had not a leg to stand on; that the char- 
acter of his sacred records for veracity was ut- 
terly annihilated. 

But we have heard of even greater anomalies. 
Since the unusual demand for rum has sprung 
up, every one has betaken himself to manufac- 
ture it; Hindoos, Mohammedans, Europeans. 


_| The banks of the river are studded with stills 


set up Brahmuns, who enjoy the highest 
sacerdotal and social honours the country af- 
fords. The delinquents are men of the highest 
note and distinction; but, as our pundit face- 
tiously observed, there is this one palliation of 
their crime, that the process of distillation is 
consecrated by the sacred stream of the Gan- 
ges; so that the liquor they produce, however 
inebriating, is, after all, but a compound of in- 
nocent treacle and holy water. Such is this 
Iron Age under the influence of a love of gold! 

THE CONTRAST. 

A DISCONTENTED WOMAN. 

We had in our village, two old women, who 
lived next door to each other, and whose out- 
ward circumstances were in every respect as 
similar as possible, but their tempers and dis- 
positions as complete a contrast. Jenny Moore 
was always complaining; Amy Scott was al- 
ways contented and grateful. Mrs. Sutton was 
in the habit of looking in upon them occasion- 


as a picture of their general habit and temper. 
Mrs. Sutton. Good morning, Mrs. Moore ; I 
hope you are well this fine day. 
Jenny. It is a fine day, to be sure; but ’tis 
piercing cold, and [ am not well; very poorly 
indeed, ma’am—hardly able to get about. I am 
‘always had with tho rhcumatism. 
I suppose 


rs. S. That isa trying pain. 
Poor folks must bear 


you are using means to remove it. 

Jenny. No, not I. 
their pains. It is not like gentlefolks, who can 
have proper advice and things to make them 
comfortable. 

Mrs. S. Shall I give you a ticket for the 
dispensary? You might then have medicines 
and attendance free of expense. 

Jenny. Why, for the matter of that, I have 
got a turn: the rector gave me one last week ; 
but I don’t see that doctor’s stuff does much 
good. Besides, the doctor hardly ever calls on 
me, because I am a poor woman. He has been 
but once this week, though! haveseen him go by 
twice a day to Mrs. Burroughs. But then she’s 
a lady, and there’s something to be got by 


ing to her. 

Mes. S. Mrs. Burroughs is ill of a fever, and 
requires constant attention, which a rheumatic 
complaint does not require. However, if you 
feel yourself neglected,.I will call and speak to 
the doctor. He is a kind, humane man; and 
[ am sure will be willing to pay you every pro- 
per attention, and do all in his power to relieve 
your pains. 

Jenny. Thank you ma’am ; 
use to speak to him. All he 
persevere with the stuff he gave 
plenty of flannel ; but what’s t 
ing poor folks that? 

Mrs. S. Have you no flannel, then ? 

Jenny. Yes; I have got a piece of coarse 
flannel that was given me at the hall; but I 


t it is of no 
s is, 1 must 
» and wear 
use of tell-. 


| have not had time to make it into a petticoat. 


Mrs. S. And did you not receive a blanket, 
and some coals ? 

Jenny. Yes; I got a few coals, and a small 
blanket; the large ones were given to those 
that have families, and I am sure they did not 
want them so bad as I did. 

Mrs. S. I should think that where three or 
four persons have but one bed, they must want 
a larger blanket to cover them, than you who 
sleep alone. Besides, those who give, have a 
right to give as they think for the best; and 

ou should be thankful for what you receive, 
instead of being discontented that it is no more. 
Think how much worse off you might have 
been, if you had not received the blanket, and 
the flannel, and the coals, and the turn for the 
doctor. For all this you are indebted to the 
kindness of friends. I really think you have 
great cause of gratitude instead of complaint. 
Pray what is your income ? 
enny. I have but three shillings a week to 
help myself, and the parish grumble at allow- 
ing me that. 

Mrs. S. But you are able to earn a trifle at 
spinning and knitting ? 

Jenny. "Tis a trifle, indeed! Women’s work 
is always a dead penny ; and now they’ve got 
these new-fangled machines, as I say, they 
have taken the bread out of the poor people’s 
mouths. 

Mrs. S. No doubt it must affect the poor in 
some respects; but then it is a general good, 
and even you share the benefit. You can get 
a gown, petticoat, and pair of stockings, for as 
little money now, as you would have paid for- 
merly for a gown alone, before machinery came 
into such general use. 

Jenny. Ah! it is seldom I have money to lay 
out in clothing; so it is little odds to me whe- 
ther cheap or dear. "Tis a hard matter to get 
a bit of bread to put into one’s mouth; and as 
to butcher’s meat, I scarcely ever buy any. 

Mrs. S. I have often been pleased to see 
your son’s little girl bringing you a plateful at 
dinner-time. 

Jenny. Yes; he sends me a bit now and 
then; but he has a large family, and it is not 
always that they have got it themselves. 

Mrs. S. It is pleasing to find that they have 
the disposition to help you. You have also a 
steady, respectable daughter in service ; I hope 
she is kind to you. 

Jenny. Why, she pays my rent, to be sure: 
that is some help to me. 

Mrs. S. A very great help indeed! And 
you have a convenient, comfortable cottage. 

Jenny. "Tis a miserable, cold place; and 
smokes sadly when the wind sets one way. 

Mrs. S. Your garden, too, must help you a 
little. I suppose you grow a few potatoes, and 
cabbages for your own use, and have something 
to sell beside. 

Jenny. I don’t know how it is, but my crops 

nerally fail, and the birds get at my fruit. 
What with one thing and another, I don’t know 
that I am a bit better off than if I had no gar- 
den at all. 

Mrs. S. You have got a nice Bible here. 
What a blessed companion is that in our deep- 
est solitude! Do you recollect the fourth chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s epistle to the Philippians ? 

Jenny. I can’t say that 1 do—my eyes are 
bad—I don’t read much. 

Mrs. S. Your little grand-daughter who at- 
tends the Sunday school, reads nicely, and 
would feel a pleasure in reading you a chapter 
or two every day. 

Jenny. Yes, 1 dare say she would. She of- 
ten offers to read, but it is not always that it 
suits me. | 

Mrs. S. I think you would find pleasure and 
profit in a constant perusal of the sacred vo- 
lume. There is enough good news there, if we 
do but take it home to ourselves, to make.us 
rich and happy, whatever our outward circum- 
stances may be. Let me read you a few verses ; 
think them over, aud pray that God may give 
you a contented spirit, and teach you, like his 
servant of old, in whatsoever state you. are, 
therewith to be content. 

Mrs. Sutton felt almost disposed to leave this 
grumbling old woman without any other me- 
morial of her visit; but recollecting ‘ our Fa- 
ther in heaven, who is kind to the evil, and the 


took her leave. 


A CONTENTED WOMAN. 

Mrs. Sutton having left Jenny Moore, called 
on Amy Scott, at the next door, when the fol- 
lowing conversation took place :— iB: 


sertion they advance of this nature, is a fresh 
‘the Hindoos. For, if the religious books of 


Mrs. Sutton. Well, Amy, how are you? I 


ally. One conversation with each would serve | 


unthankful,” presented her with a trifle, and | 4 


am sorry to see you tied up with the face- 
ache 


Amy. Thank you, ma’am, my face is much 
better than it has been ; and it is a great mercy 
to be able to get about at all. Last week, | 
really was not able to work. 

Mrs. S. Why did you not let me know? I 
should have been glad to send you any thing 
you might be in want of. 

Amy. Thank you, ma’am, I did not like to 
be troublesome; besides, I really have not 
wanted for any thing. A friend was so kind 
as to give me a turn for the doctor, and he gave 


‘me some stuff that has done me a deal of good. 


Mrs. S. Was the doctor kind aad attentive 
to you? 

Amy. Oh, yes, ma’am; he could not have 
been more so, if I had been a lady. While I 
could not get about, he called on me every day; 
and since I have been better, he told me to 
fetch more medicine as long as I wanted it, 
and to let him know if I was not so well again. 
And he spoke for me to the ladies at the hall, 
and got me such a nice gift—a good piece of 
flannel to make me a petticoat, and a beautiful 
warm blanket—only look at it, ma’am; it is 
fit for the gentlest lady in the land to sleep 
under. Andl havea hundred of coal every 
week while the cold weather lasts, which you 
know is a very great help to a poor body. In 
short, | want for nothing but a more contented 
and grateful heart. 

Mrs. S. Pray what is your weekly income? 

Amy. I have three shillings a: week; and 
that is more than many a poor creature has to 
live upon. Besides, my children are very good 
tome. They generally contrive to make up my 
rent among them, and would stint themselves 
to give me a bit, if they knew I was in want ; 
and one and another is very kind. I often get 
a few bones to boil down, and make me a drop 
of broth, or a little skim-milk at the farmer’s ; 
and you know every little helps. Besides, 
though I am not so strong as I used to be, | 
can still earn a little myself; and my garden 
helps me out nicely. I have always greens and 
potatoes for my own use, besides onions and 
pot-herbs, and a little fruit and flowers to sell. 
Take one thing with another, I think hardly 
any one in the parish is better off than I am. 

Mrs. S. Don’t you find your house very 
cold ? 

Amy. It was cold till my son nailed some 
list round the door to keep out the draught, and 
now it is as snug and comfortable as needs be. 
The worst of it is, it is rather apt to smoke; 
but the wind does not always set one way, and 
then perhaps it does not smoke for a month to- 
gether. 

Mrs. S. It is a great matter to have a dispo- 
sition to look at the best side of every thing. 
[ rejoice to see you so contented and cheerful. 

Amy. I think it would be a great sin to be 
otherwise : besides, what have I to make me 
discontented? Where one is better off, a hun- 
dred are worse. I often think the lines are 
fallen to me in pleasant places. I have a good- 
ly heritage. The Bible only promises bread and 


| water, and I have generally better fare than 


that; and then, let my fare be what it will, I 
have the precious Bible to comfort and refresh 
me. I often think of what it says in Prove 
“When thou goest, it shall lead thee; ae 
thou sleepest, it shall keep thee ; and when thou 
awakest, it shall talk with thee.”’ While I have 
my Bible, I don’t know what it is to be dull. 

Mrs. S. Is your eye-sight pretty. good ? 

Amy. No: not so good as it has been; but 
our minister was so kind as to give me a pair 
of spectacles, which help me wonderfully. I 
have heard of a minister, who was preaching 
to a large congregation, and was a long time 
wiping his glasses before he could read the 
text; the people looked up to see if any thing 
was the matter, and he said, ** You that can 
read your Bible without glasses, bless God for 
it—I bless him that I can read it with them.” 
And I desire to say the same. Besides, my chil- 
dren and grand-children often come in and read 
a chapter to me; and then, in course of time, 
one gets a great deal of Scripture treasured up 
in the mind, and that serves to go to in dark- 
ness and dim-sightedness. 

Mrs. S. Well, is there nothing I can do for 
your comfort? You seem to be more inde- 
pendent than many people who possess thou- 
sands. 

Amy. Thank you, ma’am. If you will please 
to read me a chapter, that is my greatest com- 
fort; and it always sounds better if it is read 
by a good scholar, that knows just how to speak 
the words properly. 

Mrs. S. I think I must read the 4th chapter 
of the epistle to the Philippians, and I feel very 
thankful that you are enabled to understand 
and relish it. 

The verses to which Mrs. Sutton particularly 
alluded, are these : 

** Let your moderation be known unto all 
men: the Lord is at hand. Be careful for no- 
thing: but in every thing by prayer, and sup- 
plication, with thanksgiving, let your requests 
be made known unto God. And the peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding, shall 
keep your heart and mind through Christ Je- 
sus.” (Ver. 5—7.) 

** Not that [ speak in respect of want; for I 
have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content. I know both how to be 
abased, and | know how to abound; every 
where, and in all things, I am instructed both 
to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and 
to suffer need. I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” (Ver. 11— 
13.) 

“‘My God shall supply all your need, ac- 
cording to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” 
(Ver. 19.) 

Mrs. S. Well, I must now bid you fare- 
well; and though you seem to want nothing, 
I hope you will find a use for this trifle, which 
I wish to leave with you as an expression of 
my Christian regard. 

Amy. O thank you, ma’am, a_ thousand 
times. ‘This will just make up enough, with 
what I have saved, to buy me a new pair of 
shoes, which I really am in want of. 


Mrs. S. If you should at any time be un- 
well, or in want, I hope you will not hesitate to 
let me know, that 1 may have the pleasure of 
ministering to your necessities and comforts. 


Amy. Thank you, ma’am; I will make bold 
to send, if I should be in need; and I pray the 
Lord to reward you for your goodness, and to 
make me truly sensible of his great goodness to 
me, in thus spreading my table, and causing 
my cup to run over. Surely, goodness and 
mercy have followed me, and shall follow me, 
all the days of my life, and [ will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever. 


LONGEVITY. 


Regularity of habits, temperance in all things, 
and early rising, appear very conducive to lon- 
gevity ; and without these man seldom attains 
to a very advanced age. It is surprising to 
what a great age many of the primitive Chris- 
tians lived, who were driven by persecution 
into the deserts of Africa and Arabia. Their 
food was scanty, and composed mostly of bread 
and a few vegetables, and their drink was sim- 
ply water. We are informed by Cassian, that 
their common measure was a pound per diem. 
St. Anthony lived to 105 years ; James, the her- 
mit, to 104; St. Epiphanus to 115 ; St. Jerome 
to 100 ; Simeon Stylites to 109 ; Romauldus to 
120; and many others also lived to a great age. 
Many of the monks attain to a great age in con- 
uence of their abstemious habits. If we in- 
quire into the history of the great number of 
cases of longevity recorded, we shall find that 
they have generally been remarkable for early 
rising, the regularity of their habits and tem- 
perance in all things; thus preserving their 
digestive organs in perfect health and vigour 
to the end o* their lives. 


M. BOUCHERIE’S EXPERIMENTS ON DYING AND 
PRESERVING WOOD. 


A special commission of the Academy pre-. 
sented a long report on this gentleman’s inter- 
esting experiments for causing timber and liv- 
ing trees to imbibe pyroligneous and other che- 
mical substances. We have had to mention 
many of the results of them on a former oc- 
casion; but we may add a few which were men- 
tioned to the Academy, and are of some little 
interest. It appeared that, after the wood, living 
or dead, had been made to absorb pyrolignite of 
iron, if a tanning matter were made to be ab- 
sorbed by it, there would be a kind of die pro- 
duced in the interior, which imparted a blush 
or gray tint. If pyrolignite of iron were first 
absorbed, and then prussiate of potash, the 
wood became died of a beautiful Prussian blue. 
By introducing successively into the wood ace- 
tate of lead, and chromate of potash, a yellow 
chromate of lead was found, and died the wood 
a brilliant yellow. In the same way, by first 
causing the pyrolignite of iron to be absorbed, 
and then by varying the proportions, and the 
nature of the substances to be afterwards taken 
up, all sorts of tints and graduated colours 
might be produced. The application of the sim- 
ple pyroliginite of iron had been found of great 
value at Bordeaux for the casks of wine-mer- 
chants, which had thereby been preserved sound 
for a great number of years. It was remarked 
that the facility of producing pyrolignite of iron 
was no small recommendation in favour of the 
system; since, in any forest where charcoal is 
made, there is only a mixture of old iron to be 
made with the charcoal to produce it; and this 
substance was found, besides, to contain creo- 
sote, a powerful preventive against all ravages 
of insects. M. Miller, of Aubenton, had put 
in claims to priority of discovery ; but the com- 
mittee had gone carefully into this part of the 
question, and decided that M. Boucherie had all 
the merit of having been the originator. —Pa- 


ris paper. 


From the Puritan. 
PERSECUTION OF THE PURITANS. 

Charles I. came to the throne of England in- 
1625, and pursued the same despotic policy that 
rendered the reign of his father contemptible. 
His priucipal adviser was Wm. Laud, after- 
wards Bishop of London and Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Laud was a bitter enemy of the 
Puritans, inclined to Romanism, a hater of pop- 
ular rights, and the constant adviser of all arbi- 
trary methods of government. He had such 
control over the king, that he brought the Court 
of High Commission to bear with new terror, 
not only upon non-conforming clergymen, but 
laymen. 

Dr. Bastwick, a physician, about this time 
published a book in which he attempted to prove 
that the Bible did not teach that Bishops are a 
distinct order, superior to common clergymen. 
For this offence he was condemned by the Court 
of High Commission. ‘The punishment was 
exclusion from his profession, excommunication, 
a fine of one hundred pounds, and imprisonment 
till he should recant. 

Wm. Prynne, a barrister at law, wrote a book 
against plays, masques, &c., for which he was 
condemned. ‘The sentence of the Court was, 
that his book should be burned by the common 
hangman, that he should be degraded at Oxford, 
should forever be incapable of his profession, 
should stand in the pillory at Westminster and 
Cheapside, have both his ears cut off, pay a fine 
“ five hundred pounds, and be imprisoned for 

Dr. Leighton, a Scotch divine, published a 
book against prelacy, for which he was fined 
ten thousand pounds, degraded from the minis- 
try, stood in the pillory, was whipped, and stood 
in the pillory a second time, had one ear cut 
off, one side of his nose slit, one side of his 
face branded with S. S., denoting that he was 
a Sower of Sedition; he was then imprisoned, 
set in the pillory again, whipped a second time, 
had the other ear cut off, had the other side of 
the nose slit, and was then put in prison for life. 

Leighton was whipped with a treble cord, 
each blow of which brought away flesh.— 
Strange as it may seem, he lived through all 
their tortures, and was released from prison 
eleven years after, unable to hear, see, or walk. 
It was through much tribulation that L. entered. 
the kingdom of heaven.* | 

The Puritans could endure such treatment no 
longer; during the administration of Laud, four 
thousand of them came over to America, and 
many more would have come, if they had not 
been prohibited. The sun,” they said, “shines 
as pleasantly in America as in England, and the 
sun of righteousness much more clearly, let us 
remove whither the Providence of God calls, 
and make that our country.” 


* Another strange circumstance was, that a son of 
this same Leighton, a man of excellent character 
and spirit, who carried the virtue of moderation to 
a fault, was an Archbishop in the same church, that 
had caused such cruel inflictions upon his father.— 
Epitor. 


MORMONITES. 

The “ Mormonites,” or ‘Latter day Saints,” 
are making progress in Gloucestershire. They 
require all who would be saved to receive bap- 
tism of them, and promise that they shall be con- 
veyed, by supernatural means, to some land of 
promise. Captain St. Clair,a resident magistrate, 
has written a pamphlet, stating what are their 
doctrines, and warning the people against being 
deluded. He states that they receive consider- 
able sums fromthecredulous. The Sun says:— 
‘¢ We learn in addition that so late as the 29th 
of last month, ten poor persons were baptised 
in the parish of Boddington ; and that upwards 
of 500 in the neighbouring parishes have joined 
these Saints, and this, too, within from two to 
eight miles of the Cathedral of Gloucester, whose 
bishop has now two palaces to reside in, besides 
a prebendal house at Westminister, in Dean’s 
yard, and two rectorages in all about 9000/. a 
year. Has this Bishop, so well paid for attend- 
ing to the flock, done any thing to abate this 
ignorance? Is it not the fact that there are not 
fewer than eighty non-resident clergy under 
him—that there are eighty-six in the commis- 
sion of the peace—that until lately, the Chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions was a Rev. Doctor 
—that the neglect ofthe clergy is proverbial— 
that at Quarter Sessions there are frequently 
more clergy than laity at the dinner-table; and 
that ignorance is so great, that not one adult in 
fifty of the rural population can read? Can we 
wonder that these unfortunate creatures are led 
away by every “ wind of doctrine,” and that the 
goals and mad-houses are filled with the victims 
of ignorance and superstition ?’—Zng. paper. 


THE LATE MR. ABERNETHY’S PERSUASIVE 
POWER. 


A patient was brought into St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital with strangulated hernia. ‘The usual 
treatment was adopted, but the rupture could 
not be reduced. As the symptoms became 
alarming, the propriety of an operation was 
suggested to the patient, but he resolutely re- 
fused compliance. His alarming situation was 
fully explained to him, but he obstinately per- 
sisted in refusing to allow the operation to be 
performed. On the following day a consulta- 
tion was held, and it was agreed that no alter- 
native remained except speedy death, unless he 
patiently submitted to the operation; but the 
patient declared emphatically that he would ra- 
ther die than allow the knife to touch him. The 
surgeons and pupils were leaving the ward, 
when they encountered Mr. Abernethy foing his 
round, followed by a train of pupils. ‘The case 
was explained to him, when he immediately 
said, “* Let me see the man.” When he arrived 
at the bed-side the following conversation en- 
sued: * Well, my fellow, what is all this 
noise about?” ‘They wants me to have an 
operation performed, but I had rather die,” re- 


a waking trance. 


plied the man. ‘“ Well, my -man,” said 
Abernethy, “I am sorry that it is necessary ; 


but have you thought what there is after death? 
There is a judgment, and you must give an ac- 
count of yourself to God. God has been pleas- 
ed to give us means to use, and it is our duty to 
use them; if you refuse to use the means God 
has given, and which we think may save your 
life, you are in a measure answerable for your 
death, and must account to God for this sin 
with your other sins.” The man looked much 
impressed with the thought, and was silent.— 
Mr. Abernethy said, “* We will leave you for a 
few minutes to consider the subject.” On re- 
turning, the man said with great earnestness, “ | 
will submit to any thing, Sir.” The operation 
was performed, and his life saved.— Physic and 
Physicians. 


POISONING CHILDREN WITH NARCOTICS. 

The London Medical Gazette calls attention 
to a very interesting report made to the House 
of Commons at the instance of Sir Robert In- 
glis. It is entitled * Returns from the Coroners 
of England and Wales, of all Inquisitions held 
by them during 1837 and 1838, in cases where 
death was found by verdict of jury, to have 
been caused by poison.” ‘The total number of 
deaths by poison in these two years, was 543: 
of which 261 were females, and 282 males. 
But the most startling fact in these returns, is 
the very great number of deaths of children, re- 
sulting from over doses of opium or in prepara- 
tions, and from doses thereof given in mistake 
for other medicines. Deaths from these causes, 
amounted to a seventh of the entire number of 
all deaths {rom poison. The report gives 72 
deaths of children from poison by narcotics. 

This fact should cause mothers to take the 
alarm. Narcotic and anodyne drugs cannot be 
administered with too much caution to children ; 
and they should never be given without advice 
of a physician. The sensitive and nervous sys- 
tem of an infant should never be acted upon by 
these powerful drugs, unless in extreme cases. 
Of these, no mother should ever presume to 
judge. ‘Two drops of laudanum, says the Lon- 
don Medical Gazette, have been known to kill 
an infant, and a case is mentioned where a sin- 
gre drop stole away the life of a new born babe. 
iven the most experienced medical men, says 
the same authority, never administer remedies 
of this class to the very young, without exer- 
cising the utmost caution, and making the most 
accurate calculations. 

In the above named report, the coroner of 
Nottingham states ‘that Godfrey’s Cordial is 
given to children to a great extent, and that he 
has no doubt whatever that many infants were 
yearly destroyed in that borough, but who dying 
off gradually, never came under his notice of- 
ficially. 

In the present day, the more general diffusion 
of correct facts in physiology and pathology, 
has caused a large class of young mothers to 
reject the old system of giving narcotic drugs 
to infants. In carrying out this salutary re- 
formation, like all other reformers, they have a 
strong opposition to contend with. ‘The grand- 
mother interferes, and says “ the idea that a lit- 
tle laudanum, or a few drops of paregoric will 
hurt a child, is all nonsense;” that she gave it 
to all of her children, and didn’t injure one of 
them in the least. ‘* It is true,” she will in all 
probability add, ‘‘ there is John, there, who was 
put to sleep for twelve hours by a little too large 
a dose of laudanum. I was almost frightened 
to death: but he came to at last, and it didn’t 
hurt him at all.” 

These grandmothers are the most persever- 
ing opposers of all nursery reformations. Con- 
sequently, to carry out the convictions which 
modern reforms in the administration of medi- 
cine have given, the young mother will have a 
hard task to execute. 
steady courage to hold on to the end in mild, 
but firm opposition to all erroneous but well- 
meant interference. But there are others, whose 
pure and unswerving love for their tender off- 
spring, keeps them firm to their duty. To 
these, the next generation will owe much. They 
are the little band of true hearted reformers, 
whose good example will be like leaven, spread- 
ing and spreading, until its influence is felt 
throughout the wide circle of maternal respon- 
sibility. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 

I once saw a preacher trying to teach the 
children that the soul would live after they were 
all dead. They listened, but evidently did not 
understand it. He was too abstract. Snatch- 


ing his watch from his pocket, he said, “‘ James, 


what is this | hola in my hand?” . 

‘‘A watch, sir;” “a little clock,” says an- 
other. 

** Do yon all see it?” 

Yes, sir.” 

** How do you know it is a watch?” 

“ It ticks, sir.” 

* Very well, can any of you hear it tick? 
All listen now.” After a pause—* Yes sir, we 
hear it.” He then took off the case, and held 
the case in one hand, and the watch in the other. 

** Now, children, which is the watch !—you 
see there are two which look like watches 1” 

* The little one—in your right hand, sir.” 

“ Very well, again; now I will lay the case 
aside, put it away down there in my hat. Now 
let us see if you can hear the watch tick.” 

‘Yes sir, we hear it,” exclaimed several 
voices. 

“« Well, the wach can tick, and go, and keep 
time, you see, when the case is taken off and 
put in my hat. The watch a just as well. 
So it is with you, children. Your body is no- 
thing but the case; the soul is inside. The 
case—the body may be taken off and buried up 
in the ground, and the soul will live and think, 
just as well as this watch will go, as you see, 
when the case is off.” 


MANIA A POTU. 

The New Orleans Picayune, after some thril- 
ling remarks on the awful misery to which men 
subject themselves by seeking oblivion from care 
in the artificial exhileration of spirituous liquors, 
adds the following dreadful description of a per- 
son whom the editor had seen rendered demo- 
niac by excessive intoxication: 

‘By an accident we yesterday stood, with 
chilled veins and starting eyes, witnessing a 
spectacle of this kind. We were in company 
with a physician at a moment when he was 
called upon to administer relief to the victim. 


In a corner of the room we found the tortured. 


wretch, crouching and peeping fearfully through 
the rungs of a chair, at a swarm of flying snakes 
which he said were-darting through the room in 
all directions. Bloated terror was in his coun- 
tenance. He sprang from the corner, and flew 
{rom one position to another in agonizing alarm. 
Devils were pursuing him behind, before, above, 


| and below, and all around him, objects of terror 


and danger appeared, and instruments of death 
menaced him on every hand. His eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets. His exclamations 
were so full of misery, that the heart ached to 
hear them. ‘Then, again, his fit assumed another 
form, and he ran about the room, jumping over 
chairs, and calling to us to see him walk upon 
the ceiling. ‘I‘hen he raved for liquor, screamed 
aloud, cursed the world and his own existence, 
demanded brandy with wild and furious gesticu- 
lations, and again sunk into grief and tears, 
complaining that all the world was leagued 
against him, and even devils were employed to 
persecute him, Suddenly he fell into a sort of 
He was lifted on the bed, and 
there he lay grasping at the air, with such hor- 
rible contortions of countenance as made our 
flesh creep upon our bones. The unfortunate 
wretch has recovered, as our friend, the physi- 
cian, declared danger to be past when we left 
him; but who may form a conception of his an- 

uish endured during that horrid paroxysm!— 

ears of the severest trials and misfortunes 
should be considered luxurious ease in compari- 
son with one hour of such frightful torment o! 
soul and body. If the condition of aaa 


Too many have not the’ 


| Parding have been handed about privately but 


condemned spirits may be revealed to mortal 
comprehension, surely the miserable victims of 
this malady experience some fortaste of the 
sinner’s dooom.” 


EARTHQUAKES IN PERU. 

The following is an interesting extract from 
a paper lately read before a scientific society in 
England, by Dr. Hamilton, on the subject of 
earthquakes in Peru: 

‘“* When the atmosphere became clear, the An- 
des, as seen from ‘Tacna, presented @ novel 
spectacle; these mountains in many parts ap- 
peared with a new surface, large portions had 
been thrown off, and slid down into valleys or 
ravines below, leaving some of the more elevat- 
ed peaks denuded of what had been their more 
prominent limbs; also, large masses of snow 
were detached from some of the higher pinnacles. 
Within the last few years an important subter- 
ranean change seems to have happened below 
that portion of the earth’s surface which we have 
been considering. From time immemorial, every 
shock of earthquake there was preceded bya 
subterranean noise ; but sincé the great earth- 
quake of 8th October, 1831, this warning has 
seldom, if ever been heard ; formerly seule had 
time to run from the houses to some open place 
between the commencement of the noise and the 
shock. ‘This subterranean noise was not unlike 
that of thunder, as it is heard when rolling 
among the valleys of the Andes far below places 
where the traveller has to traverse those sub- 
lime heights. From what has been stated, I 
think we may conclude that there is a vast 
cavity beneath the surface of that portion of the 
earth which we have been considering, which 
cavity contains the chief agents of convulsion ; 
also, at the moment of convulsion, the earth’s 
surface is strongly charged with positive elec- 
tricity.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


A Reminiscence.—The original declaration 
of independence in the office of the Secretary 
of State at Washington, has elicited from the 
veteran Mr. B. O. Tyler, an interesting remin- 
iscence relative to that document. It had been 
kept in a tin case, and when the capitol was 
burned by the British during the late war, Mr. 
King took the declaration, all the treaties, and 
as many other valuable papers as he could car- 

, and fled with them to Montgomery Court 

ouse, Md.—thereby preserving them from de- 
struction. When J. Q. Adams came into the 
State Department, he had the declaration taken 
out of its tin case, and hung it up in the Secre- 
tary’s room—the case, being provided with a 


original. The splendid full length portrait of 
Washington, by Stewart, owes its preservation 
from the conflagration to Mrs. Madison. When 
that heroine saw the capitol in flames, she took 
her carving knife and cut the portrait out of 
the frame in which it hung, rolled it up, got 
into her carriage, and drove with it to Montgo- 
mery Court House, where it, with the public 
doeuments, was preserved. 


Charity.—* I fear,” said a country pastor 
to his flock, “ when I told you in my last char- 
ity sermon that philanthropy was the love of 
our species, you must have understood me to 
say specie, which may account for the small- 
ness of your contribution! You will prove, I 
hope, in your present contribution, that you are 
no longer labouring under the same mistake.” 


The smallest bird in America, is the hum- 
ming bird, and of Europe the golden crested 
wren. The smallest ucla in the world 
is the pigmy mouse of Siberia. The most 


diminutive plant is the arctic raspberry, which | 


is so small that a six ounce phial will hold the 
whole—branches, leaves, and fruit. 


Curious Fact.—If an egg be reduced to 
ashes previous to incubation, the magnet 
discovers no iron in those ashes. But if an 
egg be placed under a hen, or in any other 
state proper for hatching, and be reduced to 
ashes, in the same manner, subseqgent to the 
chick’s being produced, iron in considerable 
quantity will be found in the ashes. The ex- 
periment has been made.—Dr. Garnett. 


Laconic Advice.——Mr. Hillyard, who for 
twenty-one years has been the President of the 
Northamptonshire Farmer and Grazing Socie- 
ty, the annual meeting of which was held on 
Wednesday in presenting a prize cup to Mr. J. 
C. Elliott, gave him the following laconic piece 
of advice :—Now, young man, take this cup 
and remmemer always to plough deep and 
dring shallow.—Eng. paper. 


Lithography.—The London Atheneum says: 
A report has reached us of an extraordinary dis- 
covery by Mr. Hullmandel, who had already 
done much to improve lithography, of a new 
mode of producing pictorial effects on lithogra- 
phic stone by tints washed with a brush, like 
sepia drawing, which yield impressions so per- 
fectly resembling original sketches, that the dif- 
ference is not discernable. The painters, we are 
told, will now have at their command a means 
of multiplying their own works, which their ha- 
bitual practice renders available without alter- 
ing their style of handling; for this new mode 
of lithography, or rather painting on stone, is 
just as if the sketch were made on stone, instead 
of on paper. ‘The variety and delicacy of the 
tints, the freedom and facility with which they 
are produced, and modified as well, and their 
durability under the printing process, are 
among the advantages attributed to this dis- 
covery, of which some trial specimens, by Mr. 


not yet published ; the patents by which Mr. 
Hullmandel has secured to himself the benefit of 
the invention not being yet completed. — 


Largest Volcanoin the World.—From com- 
munications just made to the Geographical So- 
ciety, it appears that Kiruca, a burning moun- 
tain in Owyhee, one of the Sandwich Islands, 
has a crater of more than nine miles in circum- 
ference, and lately thréw forth a lake of liquid 
lava one mile long by half a mile broad, emit- 
ting intense heat, and glowing with extreme 
brilliancy. 

Life Preserving Trunk.—An ingenious me- 
chanic at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, named Getz, 
has invented a life-preserving trunk, which must 
prove extremely useful in more ways than one. 
It is so designed that every article whether of 
clothing, papers or money secured in it, can 
never be damaged by water, should it be 
emerged for a month in the deepest depths 
of the ocean; besides this, the one which has 
been exhibited the wonderful facility 
of preserving the life of any one who attaches 
himself to it, as it is so buoyant that 250 pounds 
dead weight will not sink it.—Philad. Gaz. 


N EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Presbyterian Buard of 
Publication have just published the following works. 
Se re Emblems, 1 vol. 32mo. Life of Philip Sdeleacthen 
18mo. “Boston's Fourfold State, 1 vol. —_ 


1 Life of 

Ulricus Zuinglius, the Swiss Reformer, | vol 
JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent, 

South East corner George and Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


NSTRUCTION ON THE ACCORDEON.—At the Phila- 
delphia Musieal Academy, No. 351 Market street, above 
Ninth.—In endeavouring to acquire a knowledge of this new 
and lar instrument without the aid of a teacher, many in- 
dividuals have failed from the want of sume comprehensive 
system of fingering. Such asystem is now established, which, 
with a series of progressive exercises, greatly facilitates the 
learner. Although with the late improvements, this instru- 
ment is capable of difficult and execu- 
tion, possessing as it does, peculiarities of the organ, it 
is to melodies of devotional character ; and 
there ia scarcely any piece of church music which it cannot 
A 


ment from the French makers, variously constructed, for sale 


door, by opening which, any one can see the | 


of Great Britain, 3 vols., 8vo.; Milner’s Church 


| Literature, Teacher of Natural Phi 


perform. 
ccordeons tuned and repaired, and a choice assort-| "Y 


and 


OOKS.--J. & Son, 144 Chesnut street, Philudel- 
B a ae have just received frum London the following valus- 
ble Works, with many others, which they offer for sale very 
low for cash. ‘They are all New Editions,and put upin neat 
Cloth Binding :—Uooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, and other 
Works, 2 vols., 8vv.; Bishop Butler's Sermons, 12mo.; do. 
whole Works 1 vol.; Bishop Burnet on the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles; Pearson's Exposition of the Creed, Svo.; Calvin's Institutes 
Translated, 2 vols,, 8vo.; Goodwin's Kedemption Kedeemed, 
8vu; Rev. R. Cecil's Sermons, 12mo.; Carpenter's Biblical 
Companion Trial, 8vo,; Gill's Body of Divinity, 2 vole; do. 
Cause of God and ‘Truth, 8vo.; Barrow's Sermons and Ex- 

mitory Treatises, 2 vols., 8vv.; do. Whole Works, 8 vols. ; 
Christian Clothed in Complete Armour, 1 vol. ; The 
Poor Man's Evening Portion, by Hawker, 12mo.; Cave's 
Lives of the Primuive Fathers, 3 vuls.; Wal! on Infant Bap- 
usm, 4 vols. ; Crosby's History of the English Baptists, 4 vols. ; 
Charnock on the Divine Attributes, 8vo.; Gilpin on she New 
Testament, 2 vols., 8va.; Bunyan’s Pilgrim's a 
beautiful edinon, 8vo.; da. Baxter's Saints’ Reat, Svo. ; Fuller 
on Genesis, 12mo.; Ambrose’s Looking Unto Jesus, and other 
Works, 1 vol. 8vo. ; ‘Translation of the Minor Prophets, 5 vols. 
8vo.; Burnet’s History of the Reformation, Oxtord Edition, 
6 vols., 8vo.; do. Hi of his Own Times, 6 vols., Oxford ; 
Hahn's Hebrew Bible, Leipsic edition ; Fuller's Church His 


History, 
new edition, Haweis, 8vo.; s History of 
the Bible, 1 royal, 8vo.; Romaine’s Works, 8vo.; Le- 
land’s View of the Deistical Writers, 8vo.; Hannam's Pulpit 
Asmstant, &e. &c. 

Also the following New Publications:—Bishop Patrick's 
Heart's Ease; do on Prayer; Thoughts on Past Years; A 
New Edition of Stevens’ Egypt the Holy Land; Elia 
V——, or the July Tour; Paimer’s Church History ; Barves’ 
Notes on Israel, 3 vols., 8vo., &c. &e. 

J. W. & Son will shortly publish the second volume of the 
Rev. Robert J. Breckenridge’s Tour in Europe. feb 13 


: urch, Philadelphia, (Dr. 

on Seventh below Arch street. Price 940 at 

371, Race street. jen. 


SaaS INSTITUTE.—A Boarding School for 

Young Gentlemen, near Marietta, Lancaster County, 
Pa.—This Seminary was opened under the direction of 
the subscriber on the Ist of October last; and already, in the 


.short space of two months, numbers over filly sudents 
The mansion 


‘based fur the purpose ia not ex- 
celled in the Cnited States, for the beauty of its cheation, 
The edifice is a splendid structure, three stories high, and 
was built at a cost of $17,000: & is now expressly fitted up 
for a Boarding Schovi, and combines almost every requisite 
for the accommodation of both pupils and teachers. The 
buildings stand on an elevated spot of ground, two miles 


north west of Columbia, and a short distance trom the Penn- 


sylvania Canal and Susquehanna river. 

‘The communication stage and railroad between this 
— Philadelphia, and Baltimore is daily, and a tew 
rs’ ride through a fertile country will find you in either city. 
it is intended that no exertion shall be spared to render 
the youth happy, who are or may be confided to the care of 
the a Connected with the Seminary are ample 
play-grounds, and a gymnasium is fitted bp seen for the 
amusement and exercise of the pupils. durmituries are 
iry and convenient, and will be warmed in winter if desi 
- dn the domestic and general arrangements, special 
eare will be taken of the health of the pupils, and measures 
will be adopted for this end. While. the intellect will be 
cultivated, due attention will be paid to wd yer educea- 
tion of the pupils; and the object particularly aimed at in 
this Seminary, will be the formation uf a good moral character. 
_ The course of instruction comprises Orthography, Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the G Lng lek 

Grammar, Composition, History, (generaland natural.) 
Keeping, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, En- 
Prac- 


gineering, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Asiropomy, 


tical and Ornamental Writing, Exercises in Elocution, Draw- 
ing and Painting, Vocal and Instrumental Music, with the 


Latin, Greek, German, French, and Spanish lang unges. 


‘The Library of the Institute numbers already yyer a 1000 
volumes, and nearly $500 have been expended io the pur- 

T rincipal also taken great pains in selecting a 
splendid Piano anu other innenasuente fie the use of the stu- 
denis in Music. — 

Teacuers.—E., A. Seiker, Prof. of German and 
lueophy, Drawing and 
Penmanship. J.M. Boggs, A. B., ‘Teacher of Latin and 
Greek languages. Monsieur L. La Coste, Prof. of French and 
Spanish languages, and Belles Letires. J. Kloz, Prof. of the 
Piano, Violin, and Clarionet. ‘I’. Harman, Tutor, Juvenile 
Department, ‘I'he German language is taught by a native of 
Prussia, the French by a native of France, and the Spani 
a gentleman, who, by several pee residence in Peru, Chill, 

Ecuador, has made himself entire master of that tongue. 
The students of these three languages have here a rare oppur- 
tunity of studying them on Manesca’s unrivatied plan. 

Terms.—The school year will be divided into two sessions 
of five months each, the first one commencing on the first of 
October, the second on the first of April. 

Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use 
of the globes, maps, apparatus, lectureson Natural History, 
Chemistry, &c. per session, payable in advance, - $7500 

The extra charge per session will be, for musie, 

Modern languages and Drawing each - - - - 

Tuition of day-scholars, in the general studies of the 
Institute per session, payable in advance. - - - - 1260 

A regular examination will be held at the end of every 
session. A record of the standing of each pupil in studies and 
deportment will be kept, and a c forwarded to parents or 
guardians. ‘The students to be furnished with their own 
towels and basins, and to have them and their clothes dis- 
tinctly marked. Application may be made to the Principal, 
by letter or otherwise, at the Seminary, and references cheer- 
— EDWARD SIiEKER, Principal. 


) OBERT CARTER, Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
laneous Boukseller and Publisher, No. 58 CaNnaL 
other valuable 


s Ev 
Exercise; 12mo. The Inquirer we ed Expert 
mental and Practical View of the Holy Spirit; v. 
Octavius Winslow; 12mo. The Dew of 1, and the Lily 
of God; by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, Author of « Elijah the 
Tishbite,” &c.; 12mo. Symingwn on the Atonement; 12me. 
Do. on Dominion of Christ; 12mo. Hill and Valley; by Miss 
Sinclair; 12mo. Willison’s Communicanis’ Cetechion:; 18mo. 
Romaine on Faith; 12me. Anecdotes, Iiiustsative of the 
Shorter Catechism; by John bed ar pene 18mo. The Key to 
tain 


the Shorter Catechism ; con ical Exercises, 


by Wilson; 

Joseph Alleine, A. 
B., Author of An Alarm to the Unconverted;” 12mu,, Wat- 
son's Apology for the Bible; 18mo. Bishop Beveridge’s Pri- 
vate Thoughts; 12mo. Porteus’ Lectures on Matthew; 12mo, 
The Minister's Family; 12mo. Family at Heatherdale; 12mo. 
McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther; 18mo. Seongal's 
Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Life of God in the 
Soul, Sermons, &c.; 18mo. History of the Churches of New 
York, with Plates; 18mo. The Grace of Ged Exemplified 
in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assembly's 
Catechism Explained; Fisher and Erkine; 12mo0.— 
Baxter's Call, and other ys; I2mo. The Extent of the 
Awnement; Howard Maicom, A. M.; 12mo. ‘The Lite 
of Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa.; by Rev. Samuel Miller, 
D. D. Princeton, N. J.; 12mo.. Memoir of Hannah Sinclair; by 
Leigh Richmond, Author of‘ &c.; 18mo. 
Our Protestestant Forefathers; by W. 8, Gilly, D. D.; 18mo. 
Discourses on the Millennium; by Rev. M. a Adam; }2mo. 
Stevenson on the of Christ; 12mo. Bostwick an Bap- 
tism; Second Edition. Christian Father at Home; by Kev. 
Dr. Brownlee; 18mo. The Christian Youth's Book; do., 1 
Interesting Narratives; by Rev. Joseph Belcher; 12mo.— 
Brown's Short Catechism for Children; 18mo. Do. 32mo. 
Calvin on Secret Providence; Translated by Rev. James Lil- 
lie; 18mo. Feed my Lambs, 18mo; by D. Wilson, D. D— 
Crook in the Lot, 18mo; New Edition. Old Humphrey's Ob- 
servauions; ]2mo. 

The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., &c., 7 Vols. 12mo. 
Contents.—Vols. 1 and 2, on Natural ; 3 and 4, on 
the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of Christianity ; 5. 
Moral and Menta! Philosophy,—this volume has never before 
been published; 6, Commercial Discourses,—one half of 


Th ical, Classical, Miscellaneous, and School Books, to 
the rade, country merchanis, and others, at moderate prices, 
and on accommudating terms. 

Orders promptly attended to, and the books well packed, 
and forwarded wo all of the country. 

promptly supplied, w accompanied wi ye cash, at re 
duced feb 6—f 


ESSONS IN HEBREW.—A young gentleman who can 
uce testimonials from undoubied sources, of his 
ability to give instructwn in the Hebrew Language, with or 
without points, desires to add to the number of his private 
pupils, in the city of Philadelphia. Application for referen- 
ces and terms to be made at No. 117, e street, or direct 
reference to the Rev. S. B. Wylie, Professor of Ancient Langua- 
in University of Pennsylvama, A. Bache, L. L. D, 8. Jones, 
-aq., Classical and Mathematical! institute, North Last corner 
of Seventh and Carpenter streets, Rev. Dr. Tyng, Kev. J. H. 
Jones, Pastor Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Rev. 
A. Barnes, Rev. J. Todd, Hon. Joel Jones, Judge District 
Court, Joseph M. Asch, 103, S street, and IF’. Samuel, 
Walnut above Schuylkill Eighth street, Philadelphia. 
jan 


\ USEUM OF FOREIGN LITERATURE,—This work 
is made up of the best matter in all the foreign perio- 
dicals, and contains, together with the more valuable re- 
views and elaborate discussivos, a large supply of light read- 
ing from the Magazines and Annuals. As a family book, 
this is especially recommended ; you 
the tales and poetry, will be led to the Biography, Voyages, 
and Travels, History, &c., which it contains, Asa general 
review, with specimens of the literature of the day, it will be 
found valuable to professional men, and all who desire 
keep up with the current, without too great expense of mo- 
ney or time. Of the foreign periodicals, the largest portion is 
useless and uninteresting to us—and is indeed nearly so at 
home—being printed to swell out the numbers fo a respecta- 
ble size. “‘I'he wheat should be winnowed from these 
lications, and the chaff thrown away.” Sets of the New 
Series, twelve volumes, $30 bound. Published by E. 
& Co., 297 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Price—Six Dollars a year, in advance—Seven 
if net. 


CURED, and instruction given in Elo” 
eution.—Exhibitions in Vocal Gymnastics.—A Class of 
Stammerers and Students in Elecution, under Dr. Comstock, 
give a variety of Exercises and Recitations, at the Vecal 
Gymnasium, Court, Fourth street above Chesinut,) 
en every ‘l'uesday evening. 

Tickets 25 oom these exhibitions, can be obtain- 
ed at Osborn’s Music Store, two doors below the Court, Each 
ticket will admit a gentleman and two ladies. : 

The exercises commence at 7 o'clock. 

XP This institation is open from the first of & 
till the last of June—during July and August, there is a vaca- 
tion. All desirous of instruction, either for the cure of 
Stammering, Lispi Elocution, 

learn condinone 
ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D. 
No. 100 Malberry (Arch.) street, Philadel 
Dr. Comstock’s Remarks on Stammering, certificates 
a 


bd 


REPERTORY.—Wanted to purchase the 


also given in the several branches of vocal and 
jan 


IBLICAL 
B sun namber of the firet volume of the 
tory, Apply at this office, 


which is entirely new ; 7, Astronomical one 
half of which has never before been published. 
R. C. offers the above, together with a large assortment of 
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to his Circular, which shall be sent to any one who may wish 
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